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uals in the Partnership of Peace 


A TREATY OF RECONCILIATION 
By HARRY S. TRUMAN, President of the United States 


Delivered at the opening of the Japanese peace treaty conference, 
San Francisco, California, September 4, 1951 


ms 
7 R. Secretary, Governor Warren, Mr. Mayor, Your nations just as among individuals. But we have not forgot- 
xcellencies, distinguished guests: I’m glad to ten that our goal is peace. We will not let the present con- 
welcome you to this conference for the signing of flict deter us from taking every step we can toward peace. 
the treaty of peace with Japan. The people of the United We will not let that happen now, any more than we let the 
States are honored to serve as hosts for this meeting. existence of war in 1945 hold up our efforts for the creation 
Six years ago the nations represented at this conference of the United Nations. 

were engaged in a bitter and costly war. Nevertheless, these Wori_p Wants PEACE 
b nations and others came together here, in this very hall, to The people of sil our countries long for one thing shove 
8 set up the United Nations as the first essential step toward a all else, and they are determined to have it. What they 
a firm and lasting peace. want is world peace—a world where there is justice and 


me Today we meet here again to take another step along the 
road to peace. On this occasion it is our purpose to conclude 
a treaty of peace with a country we were fighting in 1945. 
We meet to restore our former enemy to the community of 
peaceful nations. 

‘The treaty we are gathered here to sign has not been drawn 
in a spirit of revenge. The treaty reflects the spirit in which 
we carried on the war. The principles for which we fought 
were clearly set forth by President Franklin D. Roosevelt 5, strengthened if Japan is now restored to independence and 
right after Pearl Harbor. On Dec. 9, 1941, in a broadcast to Jinked to other free nations by ties of mutual friendship and 
the American people, he said: responsibility. 

“When we resort to force, as now we must, we are deter- Since the fighting ended in 1945 Japan has been an oc- 
mined that this force shall be directed toward ultimate good cupied country. The occupation was designed by the war- 
as well as against immediate evil. * * * We are now in the time allies to prevent future Japanese aggression and to 
midst of a war, not for congest, not for vengeance, but for establish Japan as a peaceful and democratic country, pre- 
a world in which this nation, and all that this nation repre- pared to return to the family of nations. 
sents, will be safe for our children.” The United States, as the principal occupying power, was 

That’s our purpose here today as we gather to sign the given a special responsibility to carry out these objectives. It 
peace treaty. We are trying to build a world in which the js our judgment that they have been achieved. 


freedom for all men and all nations. Our people demand of 
us that we take every possible measure to reach that goal. 
We who stand ready to sign this treaty with Japan be- 
lieve in peace. We believe in peace based on freedom and 
international justice. We know that a free and independent 
people have more vigor and staying power, and can do more 
to help secure the peace, than a people held under alien con- 
trol. We believe that the whole great effort for peace will 
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children of all nations can live together in peace. We hope I wish on this occasion to express the pride that my coun- 
we are attaining the ultimate good to which President Roose- trymen and I feel in the way in which the Allied occupation 
velt referred. has been carried out. Its success has been due to the devoted 


Unfortunately, today, the world is faced with new threats efforts of many thousands of people serving under the out- 
of aggression. Many of the countries represented here are standing leadership of General of the Army Douglas Mac- 
now engaged in a hard fight to uphold the United Nations Arthur and his able successor General Matthew Ridgway. 
against international law-breaking. ‘here are thugs among I would also like to pay tribute to the impressive effort put 
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forward by the people of Japan in this period. They have 
fully complied with the surrender terms. They have co- 
operated fully in carrying out the purposes of the occupation. 

The result has been a remarkable and unprecedented pe- 
riod of progress in Japanese history. Japan today is a very 
different country from what it was six years ago. 

The old militarism has been swept away. This has been 
done not just by occupation edict, but by the overwhelming 
will of the Japanese people themselves. 


ENpb oF SECRET POLICE 


The secret police and the police-state methods used by the 
former government have been abolished. 

The new Japanese Constitution provides a bill of rights 
for all citizens and establishes a government truly representa- 
tive of the people. 

The Japanese people now have universal suffrage and they 
are taking a vigorous part in their government. In recent 
local elections more than 90 per cent of those eligible have 
voted. I wish that same percentage would obtain in the 
United States. 

Japanese women now vote and take part in the govern- 
ment, and enjoy full democratic rights for the first time. 

Free and independent labor unions have been established 
and farm cooperatives have been greatly expanded. 

The monopolies that used to have such a stranglehold on 
Japanese economy have been substantially broken up. 

Remarkable progress has been made in land reform. Over 
5,000,000 acres of land have been purchased from the old 
landlords and sold to working farmers. Today about 90 
per cent of all the cultivated land belongs to those who work 
on it and that means freedom and liberty. That compares 
with less than 50 per cent in 1945. This is a great achieve- 
ment, full of meaning fo~ all Asia. 

Through these and other reforms the Japanese people have 
been developing a stable economy and a democratic society. 
They still have a long way to go, but they are well on the 
road to building a new Japan—dedicated to the arts of peace 
and the wellbeing of the people. 

Because of these accomplishments it is possible at this time 
to restore full sovereignty to the Japanese people. 

This does not mean that the slate has been wiped clean. 
The United States has not forgotten Pearl Harbor or Ba- 
taan, and many of the other nations represented here have 
similar memories that will not easily be erased. The new 
Japan will not find the world entirely friendly and trusting. 
It will have to keep on working to win the friendship and 
trust of other peoples over the years to come. 

But the foundations for a peaceful future have been laid. 
It is now time to move ahead with the restoration of normal 
relations between Japan and the rest of the world. 


A Goop Treaty 


This conference is the result of a year of cooperative effort 
toward that end. 

A year ago this month, at my request, Mr. John Foster 
Dulles began to consult with other Governments about a 
treaty of peace with Japan. Mr. Dulles has performed this 
task faithfully and well, guided by the highest traditions of 
statesmanship. 

There were, of course, differences of opinion among the 
nations concerned as to many of the matters covered by this 
treaty. The text of the treaty now before us is the product 
of long and patient negotiations, among the nations, which 
were undertaken to reconcile these differences. 

I think it is fair to say that it is a good treaty. It takes 
account of the principal desires and ultimate interests of all 
the participants. It is fair to both victor and vanquished. 


But more than that, it is a treaty that will work. It 
does not contain the seeds of another war; it is a treaty of 
reconciliation, which looks to the future, and not to the past. 

The treaty re-establishes Japan as a sovereign, independent 
nation. It provides for the restoration of Japanese trade with 
other nations and it imposes no restrictions upon Japan’s 
access to raw materials. 

The treaty recognizes the principle that Japan should 
make reparations to the countries which suffered from its 
aggression. But it does not saddle the Japanese people with 
a hopless burden of reparations which would crush their 
economy in the years to come. 

In all these respects the treaty takes account of the peace- 
ful advances the Japanese people have made in recent years 
and seeks to establish the conditions for further progress. 
However, there is one thing we must all recognize. There 
can be no progress unless the Japanese people and their 
neighbors in the Pacific are made secure against the threat 
of aggression. 

And at the present time, the Pacific area is gravely affected 
by outright aggression and by the threat of further armed 
attack. One of our primary concerns in making peace with 
Japan, therefore, is to make Japan secure against aggression 
and to provide that Japan, in its turn, will so conduct itself 
as not to endanger the security of other nations. To accom- 
plish this it is important to bring Japan under the principles 
of the United Nations and within the protection of the 
mutual obligations of the United Nations members. 


Japan Wout tp Join U.N. 


The treaty expresses Japan’s intention to apply for mem- 
bership in the United Nations. The other countries who sign 
the treaty can be counted on to work for the admission of 
Japan to membership. But even so, there may be delays be- 
fore Japan can be admitted. 

Under the treaty, therefore, the Japanese people bind 
themselves to accept immediately the basic obligations of a 
United Nations member—namely, to refrain from aggres- 
sion, to settle disputes peacefully, and to support the efforts 
of the United Nations to maintain peace. At the same time, 
the other nations who sign the treaty specifically recognize 
that Japan is entitled to the protection of the United Nations 
Charter. 

In a sense, these provisions are the heart of the treaty. 
Under them, Japan becomes a part of the community of na- 
tions pledged to outlaw aggression and to support a world 
order based on justice. 

This tying together of the Japanese Peace Treaty and the 
United Nations Charter is a long step toward building se- 
curity’ in the Pacific. But more than this is needed. 

In the present world situation it has been necessary to 
buttress the peaceful principles of the United Nations Char- 
ter with regional arrangements for the common defense 
against aggression. If real security is to be attained in the 
Pacific, the free nations in that area must find means to work 
together for common defense. 

The United States recognizes that fact. Our people have 
suffered from past aggression in the Pacific and are deter- 
mined that this country shall do its part for peace in that 
locality. In recent days, we have joined with other Pacific 
nations in important mutual security agreements. 

Last Thursday the Philippines and the United States 
signed a treaty of mutual defense. Under this treaty each 
country recognizes that an armed attack on the other in the 
Pacific area would be dangerous to its own peace and safety, 
and declares that it would act to meet the common danger. 

Last Saturday a similar security treaty was signed by Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand and the United States. 
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CONSOLIDATE PEACE 


These treaties are initial steps toward the consolidation 

of peace in the Pacific. 
It is vital that Japan be included as soon as possible in 
appropriate security arrangements for keeping the peace in 
the Pacific. This is necessary for her own protection, and 
the protection of other countries. 

The peace treaty, therefore, recognizes that Japan, as a 
sovereign nation, must possess the right of self-defense and 
the right to join in defense. arrangements with other coun- 
tries under the United Nations Charter. 

‘The development of regional arrangements for defense in 
the Pacific will mean that such Japanese defense forces as 
may be created would be associated with the defense forces of 
other nations in that area. Japan’s security would not de- 
pend exclusively on Japanese forces but on interrelated se- 
curity arrangements with other countries. The Japanese 
contribution, by itself, would not constitute an offensive 
threat. sut Japanese rorces, together with the forces of other 
nations, would provide mutual security against threats to the 
independence of the nations of the Pacific, including Japan. 

At present, of course, Japan is totally unarmed. In view 
of the open aggression taking place near Japan, the Japanese 
Government has requested the United States to enter into a 
bilateral treaty for Japan’s immediate security. Under such 
a treaty the United States would maintain armed forces in 
Japan for the time being as a contribution to international 
peace and to Japan’s defense against attack. 

Security arrangements are essential in a world in danger. 
In the Pacific, as in other parts of the world, social and 
economic progress is impossible unless there is a shield which 
protects men from the paralysis of fear. 

But our great goal, our major purpose, is not just to build 
bigger and stronger shields. What we want to do is to ad- 
vance, as rapidly as we can, to the great constructive tasks of 
human progress. 

We in the United States respect and support the many new 
free and independent nations in the Pacific area and Asia. 

NEED FOR PROGRESS 

We want to see them grow and prosper as equal partners 
in the community of independent nations both East and 
West. We want to cooperate with them, and to help them in 
their agricultural and industrial development. We wish to 
see these nations attain in dignity and freedom a better life 
for their people—for that is the road to world peace. 

‘These countries have a rich historical and cultural heri- 
tage. ‘Today their people are experiencing great economic 
and social changes. ‘They are stirred by a new zeal for prog- 
ress and independence. Already we have seen some of the 
progress that can be made—progress in stamping out malaria, 
in building schools and training teachers, in growing more 
food and creating new industries. Immense opportunities lie 
ahead if these countries can pursue their national destinies in 


a partnership of peace, free from the fear of aggression. 

Under this peace treaty we believe that Japan can and will 
join in this partnership of peace. 

We look forward to the contribution which the new 
Japan, with its rich culture and its dedication to peace, can 
bring to the community of nations. We expect this contribu- 
tion to grow over the years, for the signing of a peace treaty 
is but one part of the process of making peace. When ag- 
gression and war have severed relations between nations, 
many ties which bind one nation to the others is cut. Mak- 
ing peace is like repairing the many strands of an intercon- 
tinental cable; each strand must be spliced separately and 
patiently, until the full flow of communic&tion has been 
restored. 

There is no other way to bring about lasting peace than 
this slow and patient progress, step by step, of mending and 
strengthening the cables of communication, and of under- 
standing between nations. 

In this San Francisco conference we have the opportunity 
to take one vital step toward lasting peace. Our specific task 
here is to conclude the treaty of peace with Japan. This will 
be a great step toward general peace in the Pacific. 


KorEAN PEACE VITAL 


There are other steps which need to be taken. The most 
important of these is the restoration of peace and security in 
Korea. With Japan returned to its place in the family of 
nations and with the people of Korea secure, free, and united, 
it should be possible to find ways to settle other problems in 
the Pacific which now threaten the peace. 

The United States has made clear on many occasions its 
desire to explore with other Governments at the proper 
time and in the proper forum how this might be accom- 
plished. 

There are many well established ways in which next steps 
can be explored, if there is a genuine desire for peace in all 
quarters. 

But these are not matters which can | e dealt with in this 
present conference. We've come here to take a single step— 
but a step of utmost importance. 

The treaty now before us offers more than talk of peace; 
it offers action for peace. This conference will show, there- 
fore, who seeks to make peace and who seeks to prevent it; 
who wishes to put an end to war and who wishes to con- 
tinue it. 

We believe this treaty will have the support of all those 
nations that honestly desire to reduce the tensions which now 
grip the world. 

I pray that we shall be united in taking this step to ad- 
vance us toward greater harmony and understanding. 

As we approach the peace table let us be free of malice and 
hate, to the end that from here on there shall be neither 
victors nor vanquished among us, but only equals in the 
partnership of peace. 


The Pacific Wars 


“WE HAVE GREAT ALLIES” 
By THOMAS E. DEWEY, Govwernor of New York 
Delivered before the fifty-second encampment of the Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
New York, N. Y., August 30, 1951 


OMMANDER RALLS, distinguished guests, Vet- 
erans of the Foreign Wars of the United States of 
America. 

You don't know quite how good it is to be home. After 





eight weeks in sixteen nations’ territories, colonies and king- 
doms, the United States of America never looked so good 
to me. 

I bear a very special greeting for two men who are prob- 
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ably not up here—maybe, I don’t know, or maybe they’re 
not here—but up in the middle of Alaska there is a city 
named—or a community; I think the population might be 
300—named Nenana, and I have been asked to give the 
greetings of the citizens of Nenana to the two delegates they 
have sent here to this convention in New York. 

Are they here? Greetings! 

On behalf of your neighbors whom I met at the railroad 
station day before yesterday, it’s a very great pleasure to 
welcome you here. Perhaps I should apologize and say you're 
welcoming me, but, in fact, as Governor of New York, I am 
proud and happy to welcome all of you in your representative 
capacities and in your individual capacities to the State of 
New York. 

We're very proud and happy that you selected New York 
for this convention. I know that New York has evidenced 
its hospitality and its respect and the warmth of its welcome 
has been as grand as ever. I hope the encampment is a 
tremendous success and that you deal with the grave prob- 
lems of our time which will come before you with the great 
responsibility for which the Veterans of Foreign Wars are 
so distinguished and so noted throughout their whole history. 


CaLts EIGHTH ARMY THE GREATEST 


I understand nobody has reported to you on Korea. | 
spent some time in Japan and Korea. We flew the entire 
battle line and I think we were in every major command 
post except one on our side of the lines. We got over on the 
other side a few times but we didn’t stay any longer than it 
Was necessary to get where we were going. 

You are entitled to know that in my opinion and in that 
I believe of everyone I met, the armed services of the United 
States have built in Korea in the Eighth Army the greatest 
army in the world today. 

They have taken men, most of whom were inexperienced, 
most of whom were accustomed to our comparatively soft 
living, and they have become battle-hardened, battle-wise, 
thoroughly disciplined, able soldiers beating guerrillas at their 
own dirty guerrilla game, beating Communists at their own 
dirty Communist game and massing the greatest firepower 
in history. 

Perhaps I can illustrate that firepower with one story. 
Up in the Tenth Corps at night we were talking about the 
progress of the campaign of last January when things were 
so desperate and then we carried it on up to today in the 
development of fire power. And at one critical time this 
spring, the Tenth Corps, when they were about to be over- 
run, so it seemed, fired 32,200 rounds of ammunition in one 
period from the artillery alone. And it is understood that 
is the largest volume of artillery fire ever fired on a com- 
parable front in history. 

Gen. [James A.] Van Fleet was there the next day and 
the commanding general reported it to him with some pride. 
Van Fleet listened, quietly, and at the end of it he said, 
“That’s good work, that’s fine, but it’s not enough.” 

I am happy to be able to tell you that I went to Korea 
with a question mark in my mind as to the statistics of enemy 
killed. A number of people I knew doubted them; they did 
not believe that any warfare could ever be so one-sided. And 
so I took the liberty of practicing my profession for a couple 
of days at which I used to be fairly good in the cross- 
examination of witnesses. 


Sees Figures ON ENEMY Deap Low 


And I had the opportunity to examine the statistics and 
to cross-examine the people who provided them, and I am 
somewhat surprised and immensely happy to be able to report 
to you that I believe the figures of enemy killed in Korea are 








conservative and are low rather than high. That is, the 
Chinese and the North Koreans have taken the worst, the 
bloodiest and the most decisive beating any mass enemy ever 
took in the history of the world. 

And then I was able to check some of the results in 
Formosa, in the Philippines, in Hong Kong, in Singapore, 
in Saigon—in all the places where the news of the Orient 
bounces back and forth. And this I know from the many 
people that I saw who had been in China within the last 
three months. The Chinese know that what they hear on 
the radio is propaganda and some of them may like it and 
want to believe it, but the one thing they cannot deny is the 
visual evidence that the United Nations have given them the 
most terrible defeat on the battlefield that any nation ever 
had, because the trainloads of wounded are going, not all 
through Manchuria, not through central China alone, but 
all the way to the south of China, as far south as Canton, 
and one trainload of wounded speaks louder to the Chinese 
people than 77,000 radio broadcasts. 

It isn’t pleasant to speak of that subject, but we're en- 
gaged in the very grim business of trying to stop the most 
evil conspiracy that ever launched itself on this earth to 
enslave all of the human beings in the world and our job is 
to beat it wherever it sticks its head up under every circum- 
stance and I want you to know that our country and our 
allies are doing a magnificent job, 

A great many people want to know about morale. Well 
nobody wants to be up in the miserable, awful, flee-beaten, 
disease-ridden, dreadful terrain where Americans are now 
fighting. 

It is beyond question the most impossible terrain that goes 
up at 45 degree or down at 45 degrees; it is never flat ex- 
cept where there is a rice paddy and there you have to wade 
in water sometimes up to your neck. Nobody likes it, but I 
heard no complaints and I talked privately and quite frankly 
with a great many of the troops in the front lines. 

We flew over every single square foot of the front lines. 
We visited two New York outfits, both of them in the front 
lines, one a great artillery battalion, the other a signal corps 
which the commanding general told me always made wher- 
ever.it was the finest camp on the Korean front. 1 must say 
I was very proud of New York’s National Guard and I 
think that General [Karl F.] Hausauer has reason to be 
proud of the training that he’s given the men. 


AMERICANS’ MorALE HIGH 


Every place I went the morale was good. One reason is 
that they are getting a hot meal every day, and they are 
getting beefsteaks once a week, and they've got leadership— 
leadership such as no American troops ever excelled. Gen. 
{Matthew B.] Ridgway and General Van Fleet are Ameri- 
cans of whom we have a right to be ve-y proud, indeed. 

But the finest morale in all Korea, ladies and gentlemen, 
was in the hospitals. I'll never forget going through one 
hospital at a great naval base and I went through the entire 
chest wound ward because that’s the toughest one. There 
was no man there who didn’t have serious chest wounds, 

And I talked with every man in that ward alone, with 
nobody else around, and of course the first question always 
is—how’re you coming along? Not one man in that entire 
ward said anything to me other than swell or fine and then 
conversation developed that as they had first been hit and 
then flown out, usually by helicopter if they were way out, 
or flown out by plane to a base if they were where planes 
could still land and then taken to a temporary hospital and 
flown to Japan to a permanent hospital. 

They said—and I’m quoting a hundred of those wounded 
boys—they said: “Oh, you know, those fellows up there did 
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the most wonderful job for me that anybody ever did! They 
haven't got enough equipment, they're right up in the front 
lines, they're operating under fire’’—but he said—‘‘nobody 
ever had such swell attention as I did.” 

‘The finest morale in Korea is in the hospitals and that I 
think is one of the finest tributes to the doctors of the 
United States and to the organization of the care. 

We're not alone in this struggle and don't let anybody 
kid you that we're alone! We have some magnificent com- 
pany. New Zealand with a population smaller than that of 
Manhattan Island—1,900,000—has 4,000 men in the front 
lines in Korea and they’re doing a whale of a job. 

Canada, with a population smaller than that of the State 
of New York, has 6,000 men and every one of them a 
volunteer. And the Turks*are there and they have aroused 
the unlimited admiration of every soldier on the front by 
the way they fight and stand and nobody can make them 
retreat unless they’re ordered to. And the Greeks, and the 
French and the British-—despite the fact that they each have 
full scale war of their own—are making their contributions 
and all the other nations that are with us and I do not 
wish to omit anyone by indirection. We have great allies. 

Whatever happens concerning the cease fire, whatever 
dirty work is conceived in the Kremlin in that direction, I 
think you may rest assured that the struggle for freedom 
will be victorious where we have troops in the lines of that 
kind. 

Cires OrHer Wars AGAINst Reps 


Not much is understood about some of the other battles 
that are going on in the world. Korea is not the only one. 
At this moment in Indo-China 150,000 revolutionary Com- 
munist troops, their leadership all Moscow trained, the Viet 
Minh under the leadership of Ho Chi Minh, are waging 
all-out warfare against the Republic of Viet Niem—also 
against Cambodia and Laos, the.three component nations 
within Indo-China. And if anybody ever tells you the French 
wont fight introduce them to one of the greatest living 
generals on earth—Gen. de Lattre de Tassigny, who turned 
a rout last December into one of the great victories of our 
time with the aid of American ammunition, which arrived 
like the cavalry in a movie at the last possible second, and 
with blazing courage he turned a deteat into a victory. 

There’s much more to be done. The French are losing in 
Indo-Chinese jungle warfare more officers than are gradu- 
ated in all of France each year. And General de Lattre, 
whose son was a hero of the underground, had him in this 
fighting in Indo-China and two months ago he lost his only 
son. Don't let anybody tell you the French aren’t putting 
up one of the great struggles of world history under the 
worst possible jungle conditions. 

In my opinion, with the cease-fire in Korea, the struggle 
in Indo-China is our first line. Indo-China, Burma and 
Siam stand there as the rice bowl of all the Orient and 
they're a lure to hungry Chinese and the desire for intelligent 
manpower more than Moscow has. They’re a great lure, 
and if the volunteers invade we may face another very grave 
situation. 

South of that is Malaya, where you have a population of 
5,000,000—43 per cent Chinese, 45 per cent Malay—where 
the British have a full-scale jungle rebellion on their hands, 
and I went up into the jungle at the command post, and 
believe you me there’s another first-class job being done under 
the most dreadful conditions. 

In the Philippines the Government has got it organized 
and they are doing a real job in eliminating the Communist 
revolutionaries there. And in Indonesia they have put down 
three rebellions already—they have only three more to go. 


Mutua Neeps Are Norep 


And let me remind you that Indonesia is the sixth largest 
nation on earth with a population of 75,000,000 people, and 
we need them. And they need us. And in that area of which 
I speak there is the rice without which the Orient might 
starve. The rice which is essential to Japan. In that area 
there is 90 per cent of the world’s rubber and 56 per cent 
of the world’s tin. Most of all, in that area is the spiritual 
foothold of the cause of freedom, without which I do not 
know whether our defense lines would ultimately shrink back 
to Hawaii or the coast of California—and | don’t want 
them to! 

The free world is too small now and the time has come 
for us té stop dealing in foreign affairs in the Pacific as we 
did in Europe for so long—in bits and pieces. We must 
construct a total outlook ranging from the Arctic Sea in 
Alaska down through Japan, through Southeast Asia to 
Australia and New Zealand. 

We must no longer continue to consider that as individual 
situations. That is the free world on the Pacific. If you 
want to be completely local and selfish about it, it is the 
means by which we keep the attack off of the maiuland of 
America for the moment. 

I’m for keeping it as far away from home as I can and for 
having all the allies that I can because when we no longer 
have allies we are lost. 

Our 150,000,000 people would not long survive in a sea 
of two billion Communists. 

And, therefore, | propose that we should begin with all 
possible speed, and recognizing all diplomatic obstacles and 
even the fact that a couple of these countries don’t like us 
very much and would like to wash their hands of us—but 
most of whom do—to develop the resistance within China 
with all possible means. As I’ve been saying for five years, 
we should remember that the Government of China was 
good enough for us in four years of war, fought Communists 
for eight years and they ought to be good enough for us now. 
Formosa is critical to our welfare, 


No SIMPLE SOLUTION 


But that doesn’t mean that there is any simple solution, 
and a person that comes to you with a simple solution hasn’t 
been there. We have to use every instrumentality at our 
command because in world politics things move—they never 
stand still. Either we will continue to lose fingers and toes 
of the free world—or whole arms as in the case of China— 
or the Iron Curtain will begin moving back and cracks will 
show up. It’s time we exploited the weaknesses. It’s time 
the cracks got made bigger. 

I don’t know whether World War II ever stopped or 
whether World War III started immediately, but as of this 
moment, in the countries I have visited alone, there is one 
full scale major war and four full scaled major armed revo- 
lutions—every one of them financed, directed and provided 
for by Moscow. 

-That’s a pretty good collection of wars for a period of 
so-called peace. 

We have—not because we asked for it but because of the 
accident of our geographical situation and the blessing of a 
constitution which permitted us to develop—an enterprise 
system no other nation has equaled. We have the power and 
the obligation to provide leadership in the world. I’m sure 
most Americans would like to forget the rest of the world 
and live alone happily and like it. But we can’t do it. 

And having leadership, our job is to exercise it, to exercise 
it strongly and constructively. And in the Pacific it is per- 
fectly clear the time has now come to draw a line—to draw 
a line around the free nations—and to say to the world; 
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this is the area of human freedom! Step across it at your 
risk! And if you do you'll get the same kind of a bloody nose 
you got in Korea. 

That isn’t cheap and it isn’t pleasant and it calls for sacri- 
fice, but I want the United States of America and the free 
world to stay alive. And if we don’t start doing that we 
won't be alive five years from now. We've started doing it 
in Europe—we’re really making progress at last in the last 
few months. And now we have to do it in the rest of the 
world because if we don’t save our footholds in the Pacific 
we may lose all even while saving Europe. 


Says ALLIES WANT Mora Support 


We need allies. We need other people who are willing 
to fight, and they exist. And it’s time we gave them the 
political and the moral support. It’s a very interesting thing 
that a number of the heads of governments with whom I 
talked put not money and not arms at the head of their lists. 
They say first of all please give us political support and 
please give us moral support, and then after that technical 
assistance and last money and arms. Not that they don’t 
need money and arms, but it’s a fascinating thing that in 
many of these areas the most crying need from us is the 
thing we can give without cost—just a little exercise of 
brains. They ask for political support and those things I 
propose that we give them. 

If with the exercise of restraint, considerable sacrifice, we 
accept our obligations in the leadership of the world, if we 
continue to rearm and do it fast enough and don’t let any- 
body get in our way and stop quibbling about it, if we're 


willing to make a few sacrifices—and they are very real— 
and avoid all demagoguery on the subject. 

You can’t rearm cheap, but I’d a whale of a lot rather 
make arms than dead Americans. And every bit of arms and 
ammunitions and guns and airplanes that we make today 
are saving lives. Every ally we keep saves lives and it may 
even save the peace. If we're strong enough and stop belly- 
aching and stop demagoguery and stop politics and continue 
to build our defenses and build our allies and rise above a 
local or a petty outlook we may be strong enough to avoid 
World War III, or rather, to win it without bloodshed. 
And if we do we will have lived nobly enough to warrant 
the magnificent heritage we have. 

We did not acquire our freedom. You men saved it in one 
or two wars, but it was handed down to us. And our job 
now is, as civilians to the young men in uniforms, to make 
sure that we save this most precious institution—that of 
human liberty—that any nation ever had. And if we're 
strong enough and wise enough we can do it. 

And I most earnestly hope that the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars will take the large view in all of your resolutions, 
that you will take the view that the world is round, the free 
world is one and inseparable and that we must cling to our 
allies and they to us with a degree of fervor never before 
developed. Stop our complaining about their different points 
of view and work it out, build our defenses, build our unity, 
draw the line around the free world, make ourselves strong 
enough to make it stick and if we do we can keep our 
freedom. 

Thank you very much. 


An Act of Spirit 


“THAT THIS TREATY YIELDS ITS TRUE FRUITS” 
By DEAN ACHESON, Secretary of State, United States 


Delivered at Japanese peace treaty conference, San Francisco, California, September 8, 1951 


E have come to the closing moments of our confer- 

W ence, and it falls to the president to say the last 

words of farewell. May I begin with some words 

which are very close to my heart. In expressing the deepest 

appreciation of which I am capable to this conference for 

the trust which it reposed in me in selecting me to serve as 
your presiding officer. 

I have endeavored to attain your trust. May I also say 
to this gracious city of San Francisco and to the great state 
of California, and to those thousands of volunteer workers 
who worked so steadily and so happily to make our meetings 
a success, to make our stay in San Francisco so pleasant, and 
who have contributed so greatly to the happiness and enjoy- 
ment of the members of our family, how deeply grateful all 
of us are to the city, to the state and to the thousands of 
men and women of San Francisco and California who have 
worked to make our conference a success. 

I know that as you sat here this morning and watched this 
very moving ceremony, a great crowd of memories came into 
your minds, not only into the minds of the delegates in this 
hall and the audience in this hall, but in the vast audience 
which was looking on at this ceremony throughout the length 
and breadth of the United States. A great flood of memories 
of past days, days which were anxious, days which were full 
of sorrow, days which were full of grim determination. And 
I know that many families today were conscious of absences. 


And many were conscious that those who were absent had 
given their lives to bring about this day. 

And it was fitting—it was very fitting—that all of those 
memories of all of these people here throughout this country, 
throughout the world, should culminate today in this act of 
reconciliation, because what you have seen this morning is 
something unique in history. 

You have seen an act of greatness of spirit, an act, a true 
act of reconciliation and because it was that, it was an act 
which, as Mr. Jaywardene [of Ceylon] pointed out, as 
Zafrullah Khan [of Pakistan] pointed out, as Mr. Dulles 
pointed out, is in accordance with the fundamental moral 
principles of the great spiritual teachers and leaders of all 
nations and of all religions. 

And it was for this reason, I think, again as Mr. Dulles 
suggested to us last night, that we were able to accomplish 
here what we have accomplished, because all of us, in the 
words of Benjamin Franklin, all of us doubted something 
of our infallibility, and all of us worked together, giving up 
much that was close to our hearts, much that was close to 
our economic interests, for the purpose of bringing about 
this peace of reconciliation. 

And we were able to do that because we were doing some- 
thing which lifted our spirits, something of which we were 
proud. There was nothing mean. There was nothing sordid 
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which lurked in any corner of this treaty. There was noth- 
ing hidden, nothing that could not bear the broad great light 
of day. And we were able to join in that sort of an effort, 
and we were able to sink our differences because we were 
voing forward in a great effort, making a great new step in 
history, and hoping from this day forward a new chapter is 
opening in the history of the world. 

And, as Mr. Morrison said to us this morning, this is 
not an ending; this is a beginning. We signed this great 
treaty this morning, but we must live this treaty from this 
day on. And it depends upon each nation represented here, 
each individual represented here, each individual of each 
nation, to make this treaty be what it is in words. And by 
no means, least of all, it rests with our Japanese friends to 
ee that this treaty yields its true fruits. 

And I say to them that a great broad highway to a posi- 
tion of equality, of honor, of friendship in the world lies 
open to you. All the obstacles on that highway have been 
cleared away so far as governments can clear them away. 

‘The obstacles that remain only you can remove, and you 
can remove those if you act with other peoples with under- 


‘ 
standing and with generosity and with kindness. And all 
those qualities are inherent in the nature of your people, 
and what we urge you to do is make those qualities, which 
are so inherent in the Japanese people, the policy of the 
Japanese Government. 

We regret that there are some who were unable or unwill- 
ing to join our meeting, and others, we regret, who came 
here but were unable or unwilling to join in this great 
constructive effort. But what we have done here, we have 
done both for ourselves and for those who did not come 
here, because we have made a great peace for all peoples, not 
merely those here, but for all peoples throughout the world. 

And those who were unwilling to work with us and those 
who criticized our efforts, for those people we feel no bitter- 
ness, but we urge them now to join in the great effort which 
lies before all of us. 

And may I close this conference with words which, in 
many languages, in many forms, in many religions, have 
brought comfort and strength. 

“May the peace of God, which passeth all understanding, 
be amongst us and remain with us always.” 


A. Deliberate Moral Decision 


“LET PEACE, PROGRESS AND SECURITY MARCH ON” 
By HERBERT MORRISON, Foreign Secretary, Great Britain 


Delivered at Japanese peace treaty conference, San Francisco, California, September 8, 1951 


E are about to sign a treaty of peace with Japan. 

It is my privilege on behalf of the United Kingdom, 

as co-sponsor of the draft before you, to invite you 
to take part in this ceremony of signature. To my great 
- regret I was unable to be present for all your deliberations, 
but I was determined to attend this final solemn act of the 
conference, and I have hastened from London to do so. 

Once again this great and lovely city of San Francisco— 

it is a lovely name, too, as are so many American place names 

sees the conclusion of an international instrument of world 
importance. ‘The treaty is in essence a treaty of peace be- 
tween Japan and each of the signatories, a solemn engage- 
ment which determines the basis of the relations between 
F Japan and each one of us. 

My own country, Britain has a long tradition of contacts 
with Japan. It was with more than formal regret that we 
saw these old traditions of friendship broken. It is with 
more than formal pleasure that we see them restored. 

Our act of signature does more than liberate Japan in 
international law. It does so on terms which restore her 
self-respect, and which dignify both Japan and ourselves. A 
great company of the nations here assembled, who have been 
at war with Japan, have freely agreed, after long consulta- 
tion, on a liberal and non-restrictive peace treaty. We have 
come to this conclusion because we believe that this is best, 
not only for Japan, but for the world. 

‘This is no act of charity, or of condescension. It is the 
result of a deliberate moral decision, taken because we be- 
lieve it to be in the best long-term interests of humanity. 
We want peace, and in a spirit of humility and sincerity, 
we believe that those who desire peace should make peace; 
and should make it on terms which will provide enduring 
peace, and not sow the seeds of future wars by imposing 
spiteful acts on the vanquished. It was, I think, the late 
H. G. Wells who, once seeking to emphasize the reality of 
some incident, described it as being as real as spiteful acts. 
To Japan, I would say that this is an act of faith and an 





act of trust; faith in Japan’s qualities of character and indus- 
try, in her determination to achieve peaceful, progressive 
social responsibility, and trust in her intention to devote 
these qualities to the good of her people and to the well- 
being of all men and women. 

At this conference, tributes have been paid to the leading 
part played by the Government of the United States in the 
prosecution of the war against Japan, in the conduct of the 
occupation, and in the preparation of the peace treaty. On 
behalf of my country, allied with the United States in 
war, in the occupation, and in the preparation of the treaty, 
I associate myself with these tributes. 

I do not forget the bitter sacrifices of the past. These 
sacrifices can never be made good. And on this day, as we 
here conclude peace with Japan, the hearts of multitudes all 
over the world are heavy with memories. I venture to assert 
that these multitudes are with us in spirit here today, and 
that it is the duty of all of us to see to it that we save their 
children from a repetition of these tragic experiences. 

‘The conference has considered the terms of the treaty. I 
know I speak for both sponsors when I readily acknowledge 
its imperfections, imperfections which bear more heavily on 
some than on others. Your acceptance of these imperfections 
is an inspiring example to us all, for our common aim is 
peace, and peace calls for effort and for sacrifice. 

Voices have been raised here against the signature of this 
treaty, voices of those who themselves played no prominent 
part in the war against Japan, who suffered little or nothing 
at Japanese hands, and who, by their record elsewhere, have 
by their own acts cast doubt on their motives here. Their 
arguments have been blemished by inherent contradictions. 
I wish they had been able to take this occasion for big and 


' warm-hearted declarations of policy which could have caused 


the common man to feel that a really new chapter was open- 
ing in world affairs. 

Unhappily, that has not been so. Nevertheless, I shall still 
hope. They have said only one thing which will find echo, 
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I believe, in the breasts of all of us. They have deplored the 
absence of China. So do we all. The reasons are, however, 
now well understood, and meanwhile China’s legitimate 
interests are carefully safeguarded in the treaty. Thus, Japan 
will now have the task of adjusting her own future relations 
with her great neighbor. 

We accept the unfortunate fact that China cannot be with 
us, but without China we cannot and must not presume to 
set the pattern for the future relationship of these two great 
nations of Asia. That momentous decision they must take 
for themselves and I hope they will take it wisely. 

Our deliberations on the nature of the peace we seek to 
make with Japan are concluded. I invite the conference to 
ponder for a moment the bearing of what we do here, when 
we make peace with Japan, on what we want to achieve 
throughout the whole world. As with Japan, so with all 
countries. We want peace, true peace, lasting peace, founded 
on justice, fair dealing, friendship, and equality. Japanese 
aggression was defeated, and reconciliation has now been 
achieved. What a bitter paradox it is, that as we meet to 
make peace, we do so with anxiety and foreboding lest new 
aggression break out from another quarter. 

Today we are reaching the solution of one problem. In 
the Far East, as elsewhere, many difficult problems remain. 
But when you are faced with many problems, it is at times 
better to tackle them piecemeal, and solve them one by one, 
rather than attempt something more spectacular and more 
ambitious. The Far East is rapidly increasing in world im- 
portance. Its problems, economic, social and political, cry 
urgently for solution. We are, here, making a beginning by 
solving what can be solved first. We hope and believe 
that the solution of the next problems will be a little easier 
because of what we do today. 

We have been told at this conference that no one can ig- 
nore China in considering the affairs of Asia or the world. I 
agree. It is equally true that no one can ignore Japan. No 





greater disservice could be rendered to world peace than to 
suggest that the restoration of freedom and independence 
to Japan should be delayed, until friendly and normal rela- 
tions between China and the rest of the world are restored. 
That would be grossly unjust to Japan, a source of friction 
in the Far East, and in the opinion of my Government, 
would be a dangerous mistake. 

This, Mr. President, is the end of a chapter. It is also the 
opening of a new chapter, not only in our relations with 
Japan, but in our efforts to promote stability in the Far 
East. I would close with a friendly word to the Japanese 
people. 

The foundations of democracy have now been laid in 
Japan. But we in Britain know from our century-long 
experience that the evolution of democracy is difficult and 
long. Mistakes can easily be made. Patience is required and 
continuous effort. We shall watch developments in Japan 
with sympathy and understanding. We shall watch them 
also not wholly free from anxiety. We look to the Japanese 
people to be equal to the challenge. 

Many of my countrymen were disturbed by the excep- 
tional combination in pre-war Japan of a high degree of 
technical industrial efficiency with low labor standards, dis- 
couragement to trades unionism and social reaction. ‘That 
was not good. It would be a grave matter if it held sway 
in the future. Today, in signing up for the new and better 
relationship between Japan and the world, we earnestly hope 
for a new Japan of national dignity, international coopera- 
tion and social justice. 

The Prime Minister of Japan will carry back to his 
country the good wishes of the nations assembled here, and 
their hope that the second half of the twentieth century 
may bring to Japan, as to the whole world, relief from pres- 
ent anxieties and the attainment of lasting peace and pros- 
perity for the nations and their peoples. Let peace, progress 
and security march on. 


The Battle to Save the Republic 


DRIFT TOWARD TOTALITARIAN RULE 


By DOUGLAS MAC ARTHUR, General of the Army of the United States 
Delivered at Cleveland, Ohio, September 6, 1951 


T is gratifying indeed to have this opportunity to address 

the citizens of Cleveland and of the State of Ohio— 

a state which has contributed so abundantly to Amer- 

ica’s leadership both past and contemporary. Indeed, indi- 

cations multiply that this leadership may even increase in the 
not-too-distant future. 

No section of our country symbolizes more forcefully the 
pattern of our national progress than does this great Mid- 
west, whose fertile fields and thriving industry combine to 
reflect the constructive energy of our people. You have 
molded a standard and pattern of life known to no other 
nation of the world, and I pray that we will have the vision 
and courage and statesmanship to keep it that way—that we 
will preserve an America which will provide increasing, not 
diminishing, opportunities for human advancement. 

We have just passed another anniversary of the end of the 
war with Japan. Six years ago, with a few strokes of the 
pen, a calm descended upon the battlefields of the world and 
the guns grew silent. 

Military victory had been achieved for our cause and men 
turned their thoughts from the task of mass killing to the 
higher duty of international restoration, from destroying to 





rebuilding, from destruction to construction. Everywhere in 
the free world they lifted up their heads, and hearts in 
thanksgiving for the advent of a peace in which ethics and 
morality based upon truth and justice would thereafter 
fashion the universal code. 


OPppoRTUNITY FOR LEADERSHIP MIssEp 


Then, more than ever in the history of the modern world, 
a materially strong and spiritually vibrant leadership was 
needed to consolidate the victory into a truly enduring peace 
for all of the human race. America, at the very apex of her 
military power, was the logical nation to which the world 
turned for such leadership. It was a crucial moment—one 
of the greatest opportunities ever known. 

But our political and military leaders failed to compre- 
hend it. Sensitive only to the expediences of the hour, they 
dissipated with reckless haste that predominant military 
power which was the key to the situation. Our forces were 
rapidly and completely demobilized and the great stores of 
war material which had been accumulated were disposed of 
with irresponsible waste and abandon. 

The world was thus left exposed and vulnerable to an 
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international communism whose long publicized plan had 
been to await just such a favorable opportunity to establish 
dominion over the free nations. The stage had perhaps been 
unwittingly set in secret and most unfortunate war con- 
ferences. 

The events which followed will cast their shadow upon 
history for all time. Peoples with long traditions of human 
freedom progressively fell victims to a type of international 
brigandage and blackmail and the so-called “Iron Curtain” 
descended rapidly upon large parts of Europe and Asia. 
As events have unfolded, the truth has become clear. Our 
great military victory has been offset, largely because of 
military unpreparedness, by the political successes of the 
Kremlin. 

Our diplomatic blunders increased as our senseless dis- 
armament became a reality. And now the disastrous cycle 
is completed as those same leaders who lost to the world the 
one great chance it has had for enduring universal peace, 
frantically endeavor, by arousing a frenzy of fear throughout 
the land to gear anew our energies and resources, to rebuild 
our dissipated strength and to face again a future of total 
war. 

Our need for adequate military defense, with world ten- 
sions as they were and are, is and should have been com- 
pletely evident even before the end of the war. By what 
faith, then, can we find hope in those whose past judgments 
so grievously erred—who deliberately disarmed in the face 
of threatening communism? Can they now be blindly trusted 
as they so vehemently demand to set an unerring course to 
our future well-being and security? There are those of us 
who, from neither partisan affiliation nor with political pur- 
pose, think not. 


U. N. INHERENTLY WEAK 


At war's end the main agency for maintaining the peace 
became the United Nations. This organization was con- 
ceived in a common desire that the scourge of war should 
not again be visited upon the earth. It was dedicated to the 
principle that all mankind of inalienable right should live in 
justice and liberty and peace. It represents perhaps the 
noblest effort man has yet made to evolve a universal code 
based upon the highest of moral precepts. It became the key- 
stone of an arch of universal hope. — 

Yet, in practice its efforts become increasingly doubtful of 
ultimate success: Its organization is inherently weak, legis- 
latively, judicially and executively. 

It lacks legislative strength because its members, not being 
elected but merely appointed, are not answerable directly to 
their people. It lacks judicial strength because there is no 
accepted international code of sufficient moral authority or 
purpose to mould and guide its decisions. It lacks executive 
strength because it controls no agencies of sufficient power 
to enforce its mandates. 

It threatens to fail, if the innate selfishness of its members 
does not yield to universal needs; if the mechanics of its 
operations are not corrected to prevent the will of one nation 
from counter-balancing the collective will of the others; if 
it does not obtain acceptance by member nations of its law- 
ful decisions; if it does not stop obstructionist tactics, even 
by expulsion if necessary, of its own unruly members; if 
regional military alliances must be organized within its 
membership to undertake collective security measures against 
threat from other members; if it allows itself to be reduced 
to a mere forum for meaningless and acrimonious debate, and 
a springboard for propaganda. 

Unless a strong and dynamic sense of responsibility emerges 
within its ranks capable of rallying the forces of good 


throughout the world; of establishing a higher moral tone to 
its deliberations and activities; of correcting its existing insti- 
tutional and mechanical weaknesses, the United Nations 
may well go the way or its predecessor [League of Nations] 
and perish as a force to guide civilization. 

But the great moral and spiritual purpose which animated 
its formation—the abolition of war from the face of the 
earth—will always live and a way must be found to achieve 
that purpose. This way cannot be found, however, if nations 
are so blind as not to see their own weaknesses—so weak as 
not to correct them. 


JAPAN’s RECOVERY 


In this post-war period of general failure to attain real 
peace, one of the bright spots has been conquered, Japan. 

That nation and its people, long boasting of many cen- 
turies of unbroken military successes—a self-sufficient war- 
rior race with a history of almost complete isolation from the 
rest of the world—at wars end was reduced largely to rub- 
ble, with its people impoverished and broken in mind, body 
and spirit. The sudden and general destruction of Japanese 
institutions brought about by complete defeat left a spiritual 
vacuum in Japanese life, to be filled either by a philosophy of 
good, or a philosophy of evil. 

Fortunately for Japan and for the free world, the country 
was spared the dreadful consequences of a Soviet military 
occupation and was brought instead within the benign guid- 
ance of the American people. Under this beneficent influ- 
ence, the Japanese gradually lifted themselves from the ashes 
of defeat and started to build a new nation—a nation dedi- 
cated to the pursuit of new concepts and new ideals, 
fashioned from a blend between the best of their own ancient 
culture and those high precepts of ethics and morals which 
have been the great pillars supporting America’s origin and 
growth. 

This oriental nation under the shadow of a continent 
plagued by the cruel misery of unending wars, pillage and 
natural disasters, proved willing and adept under the guid- 
ing hand of an occupation not conceived in the spirit of 
vengeance or mastery of victor over vanquished, but com- 
mitted to the Christian purpose of helping a defeated, be- 
wildered and despairing people recreate in the East a nation 
largely designed in the image of the West. 

New Japan was thus erected upon free institutions, some- 
what similar to our own, which permitted the development 
of a moral base which cannot fail to favorably influence the 
course of events in Asia for generations to come. Discarded 
is the traditional intolerance of human rights, the restric- 
tions upon human liberties, the callousness to human life, 
and in their place have been accepted and fused into the 
Japanese heart many of the Christian virtues so predomi- 
nantly embodied in the American character. 


LAND SYSTEM REFORMED 


An enlightened constitution has become the great charter 
of Japanese liberty, with enabling laws which give full effect 
to its precepts. The Government has become truly repre- 
sentative of the popular will, deriving its just powers from 
the consent of the governed. The principle of local autonomy 
has been established. This permits the balance of political 
power to rest with the citizen at the community level and 
thus serves as a constant check against the excesses of cen- 
tralized authority. 

The hated system of land tenure, so contributory to gen- 
eral unrest in Asia, has been abolished. Every farmer is now 
accorded the right and dignity of ownership of the land he 
long has tilled. He thus reaps the full fruits which result 
from his toil and labors with the incentive of free enter- 
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prise to maximize his effort to achieve increasing production. 

Representing over a half of Japan's total population, the 
agricultural workers have become an_ invincible barrier 
against the advance of socialistic ideas which would rele- 
gate all to the indignity of state servitude. 

Labor, through the protection of modern laws, has come 
into a new and heretofore unknown dignity and is making 
rapid strides along the course of a sound and healthy move- 
ment. The schools have been rid of the strictures upon 
academic freedom and public education is provided to all of 
the youth of the land. 

Universal sufferage has been established and the women of 
Japan have assumed their rightful role in the political life 
of the nation. With dignity and resolution they have brought 
to bear upon public affairs the morality which centers in the 
home and are progressively asserting a strong and healthy 
influence upon the course of Japan’s political destiny. 

The courts are proceeding in their administrative and 
judicial roles with universally accepted principles of justice 
firmly implanted in the norm of their procedure. The police 
have ceased to be masters and have become, instead, servants 
of the people, with a decentralization in organization which 
permits exercise of their functions at the community, rather 
than national, level of government. 

The economy of Japan has made rapid and effective ad- 
vances toward the full restoration of stability and self- 
sufficiency and has achieved a sound basis for a frugal public 
administration. For the past three years, the national budget 
has been in complete balance, with savings to permit sub- 
stantial reductions in the tax load upon the people and cor- 
responding raises in their living standard. 


Poticy oF Economy 


Japan’s present course in the economy of public adminis- 
tration follows closely the pattern sagely advised by Thomas 
Jefferson when he warned in speaking of our own Govern- 
ment: 

“I place economy among the first and most important 
virtues and public debt as the greatest of dangers to be 
feared. To preserve our independence, we must not let our 
leaders load us with perpetual debt. We must make our 
choice between economy and liberty, or profusion and servi- 
tude. The same prudence which in private life would forbid 
our paying our money for unexplained projects, forbids it in 
the disposition of public money. We are endeavoring to 
reduce the Government to the practice of rigid economy 
to avoid burdening the people and arming the magistrate 
with a patronage of money which might be used. to corrupt 
the principle of government.” 

If Japan continues to heed this far-sighted warning and 
our own leaders who pretend to be disciples of the Jeffer- 
sonian teachings continue to ignore it, the time may well 
come when the Japanese people will be firmly established 
within the protective folds of our own cherished liberties, 
while we ourselves shall have lost them because of the as- 
sumption by our leaders of that “patronage of money” with 
its consequent corruption of government against which 
Jefferson so clearly warned. 

In such a tragic eventuality, we would be hard put to it 
indeed to answer the charge of our children and our child- 
ren’s children that we had recklessly squandered the rightful 
heritage of liberty, resource and opportunity. 

This is but a brief outline of the new Japan which is 
about to be restored to a position of international dignity 
and equality under a peace treaty, which, as presently pro- 
posed, while far from flawless, embodies much of human 
justice and enlightenment. 





Power OF DEFENSE 


It is a Japan which may now assume the burden of pre- 
paring its own ground of defense against predatory attack 
and thus in short time release our own beloved divisions for 
return home. With our air and naval support, Japan can 
with no great difficulty defend its own homeland which 
forms so vital a sector of the island defense system but- 
tressing freedom and peace on the Pacific. It is a Japan in 
which we of the free world may find an alliance which 
shall merit our full faith. 

I realize well that there are nations who fought with us 
to victory while suffering grievous hurt from Japanese 
depredation who understandingly disagree in whole or in 
part. It is hard for them to accept the realistic but tragic 
fact that in modern war the victor is also the loser. He 
suffers materially with the vanquished—oft-times more than 
the vanquished. Indeed our own country, in the aftermath 
of victory, pays with a burden of accumulated debt such as to 
place a mortgage upon the energy and resource of many 
future generations. 

May we not hope that eventually through wise states- 
manship and Christian tolerance the scars still left in war's 
wake may be finally healed and that victor and vanquished, 
as befits the sacred cause of human freedom, will be in- 
vincibly bound together in mutual preservation. 

Since my return from service abroad I have enjoyed the 
privilege, the freedom and the oportunities of private citizen- 
ship. I have seen many new and wonderful things but some 
which to me create a disturbing outlook for the future. 
Possibly one of the most pernicious is our steady drift toward 
totalitarian rule with the suppression of those personal liber- 
ties which have formed the foundation stones to our political, 
economic and social advance to national greatness. 

Our Government now differs substantially from the design 
of our forefathers as laid down in the Constitution. They 
envisaged a federation of sovereign states with only such 
limited power resting in the Federal authority as became 
necessary to serve the common interests of all. 

But under the stress of national emergencies during the 
past two decades, there has been a persistent and progressive 
centralization of power in the Federal Government, with 
only superficial restoration to the states and the people as 
emergencies subsided. This drift has resulted in an increas- 
ingly dangerous paternalistic relationship between Federal 
Government and private citizen with the mushrooming of 
agency after agency designed to control the individual. Au- 
thority specifically reserved to the states by constitutional 
mandate has been ignored in the ravenous effort to further 
centralize the political power. 


Roe or STATE DEPARTMENT 


Within the Federal Government itself has been a further 
and dangerous centralization. For example, the Department 
of State, originally established for the sole purpose of the 
conduct of foreign diplomacy, has become in effect a general 
operation agency of government, exercising authority and 
influence over many facets of executive administration form- 
erly reserved to the President or the heads of other depart- 
ments. The Department of State indeed is rapidly assum- 
ing the character of a Prime Ministry, and this notwith- 
standing that its Secretary is an appointed official, neither 
chosen by nor answerable directly to the people. 

This drift toward totalitarian rule is reflected not only 
in this shift toward centralized power, but as well in the 
violent manner in which exception is taken to the citizen’s 
voice when raised in criticism of those who exercise the 
political power. There seems to be a determination to sup- 
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press individual voice and opinion which can only be re- 
garded as symptomatic of the beginning of a general trend 
toward mass thought control. 

Abusive language and arbitrary action, rather than calm, 
dispassionate and just argument, ill becomes the leadership of 
a great nation conceived in liberty and dedicated to a course 


of morality and justice. It challenges the concept of free 
speeches and is an attempt at direct suppression through 
intimidation of that most vital check against the abuse of 
political power—public criticism. If long countenanced by 
free men, it can but lead to those controls upon the convic- 
tion and conscience which traditionally have formed stepping 
stones to dictatorial power. 


Issues “CLEARLY DEFINED” 


‘The issues which today confront the nation are clearly de- 
fined and so fundamental as to directly involve the very 
survival of the Republic. 

Are we going to preserve the religious base to our origin, 
our growth and our progress or yield to the devious assults 
of atheistic or other anti-religious forces ? 

Are we going to maintain our present course toward state 
socialism, with communism just beyond, or reverse the 
present trend and regain our hold upon our heritage of 
liberty and freedom? 

Are we going to squander our limited resources to the 
point of our own inevitable exhaustion or adopt common- 
sense policies of frugality which will insure financial sta- 
bility in our time and a worth- while heritage in that of 
our progency! ? 

Are we going to continue to yield personal liberties and 
and community autonomy to the steady and inexorable cen- 
tralization of all political power or restore the Republic to 
constitutional direction, regain our personal liberties and 
reassume the individual state’s primary responsibility and 
authority in the conduct of local affairs ? 

Are we going to permit a continuing decline in public 


Concerning Honor in Public Life 





and private morality or re-establish high ethical standards 
as the means of regaining a diminishing faith in the integrity 
of our public and private institutions ? 

Are we going to continue to permit the pressure of alien 
doctrines to strongly influence the orientation of foreign and 
domestic policy or regain trust in our own traditions, ex- 
perience and free institutions and the wisdom of our own 
people ? 

In short, is American life of the future to be characterized 
by freedom or by servitude, strength or weakness? The 
answer must be clear and unequivocal if we are to avoid 
the pitfalls toward which we are now heading with such 
certainty. In many respects it is not to be found in any 
dogma of political philosophy but in those immutable pre- 
cepts which underlie the Ten Commandments. 

During the five months since my return, I have been en- 
couraged to believe that our citizens will not complacently 
tolerate further incursions against their cherished liberties, 
and will move to correct this drift away from truly repre- 
sentative government. I have found this encouragement in 
the rare opportunity to search the faces of millions of my 
fellow countrymen. 

Therein I have been given understanding of the meaning 
of Abraham Lincoln when he said: 


e 


. to the salvation of the Union there needs but one 
single thing—the hearts of a people like yours. When the 
people rise in a mass in behalf of the liberties of the coun- 
try, truly it may be said that (nothing can) prevail 
against them...” 


I have seen in the faces of the American people that to 
which Mr. Lincoln prophetically referred. I have clearly 
seen that the soul of liberty is still living anc vibrant in the 
American heart. It is neither Democratic nor Republican 
but American. It will assert itself by constitutional process 
and with invincible force in the battle to save the Republic. 
The people will still rule. Good night. 


MORAL INDIGNATION IS ON THE MARCH AGAIN 


By HERBERT HOOVER, former President of the United States 
DB, livered at the lowa Centennial Celebration, Des Moines, Iowa, August 30, 1951 


AM indebted to the Governor, the Legislature and the 

people of my native State for a most distinguished 

honor at this celebration of lowa’s Centennial. In view 
of our serious national situation I would like on this occa- 
sion to review a few things for you to think about. They 
are mainly related to honor in public life. Let me say at 
once that honor is not the exclusive property of any political 
party. 

I may start with the idea that all things in government 
which bear the prefix “New” are not necessarily new. They 
may not all of them even be good. Truly every generation 
discovers the world all new again and knows it can improve 
it. It is a good thing that they do—or our race would shrink 
in vitality and grow senile. 

Each generation also wants to find out for itself that the 
stove is hot. A renewal of that sort of information is 
valuable. 

But we have overworked this word “New” in trying to 
get out of this age of misery from our 37 years of hot and 
cold wars, with intervals of hot and cold peace. 

In this period we have either been cured or made over 
“New” about 14 times. We have had the New Order, the 
New Freedom, the New Day, the New Era, the New Out- 


look, the New Epoch, the New Economy, the New Dawn, 
the New Deal, the New Religion, the New Liberalism, the 
New War and several New Foreign Policies. None of these 
were really “‘new”’ discoveries. 

And the New Testament is too often omitted. After 
each “New” we have a relapse and take another pill, labelled 
“New.” 

Some of these somethings “new” have value. Too many 
have been false signposts on the road of national progress. 
Some point to will-o’-wisps of security not to be had on this 
earth. Some lead the nation over the precipice of inflation 
and socialism. Some just lead to the land of make-believe. 
Certainly some of them are tainted with untruth and a 
diluted intellectual honesty. 

The word “New” applies better to physical things than 
to human forces. Indeed when the sun rises in the morning 
we hail it as a new day. We cheer the passing of the night. 
But it is a false analogy in the march of civilization. 

Most of our chores for the new day were assigned the 
night before. Our abilities to perform them were formed 
not only last year but over centuries or even geologic time. 
If the new day has no link with yesterday we would be 
without know-how and morals today. The loss of that link 
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can bring chaos to the whole economic, the moral and spiri- 
tual world. 


An ADJOURNMENT For A WHILE 


As an aside, I suggest at least we adjourn trying to make 
America over into some other shape until we get out of this 
cold or hot war. Our present crisis is dangerous enough to 
require one concentrated undeviating purpose in Washing- 
ton. 

Many of our so-called social and economic gains will go 
by the board, anyway, if this hot and cold war keeps up. 
After all, the great social gains of the last century were a 
mixture of liberty, compassion, unlimited meat, automobiles 
and washing machines. These are at least getting scarcer. 

There will be plenty of time to exercise our muscles on 
“new” experiments after these violent changes in inter- 
national temperature are survived. And these programs of 
making America over add an especially destructive New 
—that is New Taxes. 

Think about it. 


Let Us Use THE Worp “OLp” ONCE IN A WHILE 


The practical thing we can do if we really want to make 
the world over again is to try out the word “Old” for a 
while. There are some Old things that made this country. 

There is the Old Virtue of religious faith. 

There are the Old Virtues of integrity and the whole 
truth. 

There is the Old Virtue of incorruptible service and 
honor in public office. 

There are the Old Virtues of economy in government, of 
self-reliance, thrift and individual liberty. 

There are the Old Virtues of patriotism, 
country and willingness to sacrifice for it. 

These “Old” ideas are very inexpensive. 
would help win hot and cold wars. 

I realize that such suggestions will raise that cuss word 
“Reactionary.” But some of these Old things are slipping 
badly in American life. And if they slip too far, the lights 
will go out of America, even if we win these cold and 
hot wars. 


Think about it. 


THE FLIGHT FROM Honor 


real love of 


They even 


We might explore some of the things that have happened 
to the Old virtues of integrity, truth, and honor in public 
life. During the recent past we have had a flood of exposures 
by Congressional committees, by State Legislatures, by Grand 
Juries in scores of cities, and the press. 

A few days more than 175 years ago, the 56 members of 
the Continental Congress of the United States unanimously 
declared a program of action and certain principles of Ameri- 
can life. The concluding words of the Declaration are a 
pledge of “‘our sacred Honor.” 

I sometimes wonder what the 56 Founding Fathers, from 
their invisible presence in our Congressional Halls, would 
say about the procession of men in responsible position who 
have come before its committees of this day. What would 
they have thought of the “sacred Honor” of the five per 
centers, mink coats, deep freezers and free hotel bills? Or 
favoritism in Government loans and Government contracts? 
Or failures to prosecute evil-doers who spread cancerous 
rackets and gambling rings with their train of bribed 
officials? 

But I am less concerned at stealing public money than 
with the far more destructive forms of dishonor. What 
would the Founding Fathers have thought of those who 
coquette with traitorship? Or of secret and disastrous com- 
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mitments of our nation which were denied at the time? 
Or high officials under oath contradicting each other as to 
facts? Or the failure to keep promises to the people? Our 
civilization moves forward on promises that are kept. 

We thus have a cancerous growth of intellectual dis- 
honesty in public life which is mostly beyond the law. One 
of its chief instruments is corrupt propaganda. There has 
been such propaganda by foreign governments and our own 
designed to get us into war. Then we have the propaganda 
to keep up our pep. Then the habit continues in peace time. 
And some pressure groups have learned this trick to get 
something they ought not to have. 

The mildest form of corrupt propaganda is a process of 
persuasive part-truths. At times it even rises to the high 
moral levels of selling snake oil. 

But the malignant form of propaganda spreads deadly 
poisons. Its process is to create suspicion, hate and fear. Its 
purpose is less to persuade than to conceal truth and to 
crush opposition. 

The machinery of propaganda is made of standardized 
gadgets by which you can detect it. 

One of these standard gadgets is slogans. They freeze the 
real process of thought. 

If you will examine the two-score loud slogans created 
during this last third of a century, you will find most of 
them, like the Apples of Sodom, have turned to bitter ashes 
in our national mouth. Most of them became ripe in a year 
or two, some lasted a little longer. Some very new ones are 
already turning mouldy. 

One of these gadgets is to create fear by describing the 
horrors of invasion of the United States by foreign armies. 
This one always arises to its maximum decibel when pressur- 
ing legislation and elections. While aircraft can come our 
way no armies on earth can land on our shores. 

Another gadget is to give new meaning to old, simple and 
well-understood expressions until the integrity of our 
language is polluted. The term “liberalism” has turned pink 
inside. The term “welfare” never before meant the “welfare 
state” with its red or pink colors. The Chinese Com- 
munists were not “Agrarian liberals.” From that perversion 
of truth alone, we suffered a gigantic defeat of free men in 
China. 

You can test malignant propaganda from another of its 
gadgets. That is the smear. This gadget has wide potency. 
When Mr. X presents an inconvenient fact or argument, the 
propagandists can simplify matters by pointing out that he 
was once a banker or was fined for speeding. With this 

gadget you can get your opponent either way in the inter- 

national field by just suggesting he is an appeaser, or a war- 
monger, or an isolationist. On the issue of government 
spending, he can be flattened out by calling him an infla- 
tionist or he is against the underdog. If he comments on 
either side of ideological matters, you can defeat him going 
or coming by calling him a Fascist, or a reactionary, or a 
fellow-traveller, or just a red-herring. 

There is still another of these propaganda gadgets. That 
is to squelch debate by cries for Unity! Unity! The impli- 
cation is that the citizen is disloyal to his country if he dis- 
agrees with the powers that be. 

I suggest that these are not operations of rugged intel- 
lectual honesty. They are attempts to coerce men into the 
intellectual concentration camp named fear. These gadgets 
have been very handy tools for making America over into 
these 14 New varieties and getting us into hot and cold wars. 


Think about it. 


UNVEILING TRUTH BY DEBATE 


It is difficult enough to debate against the gadgets of 
propaganda. But there is something worse. That is the 
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cencealment of truth and commitments. I am not here dis- 
cussing our foreign policies. But may I ask you a question? 

Does anybody believe that the propaganda-promoted for- 
cign policies over the past dozen years have always been 
right? Or that there has always been a disclosure of the 
whole truth? 

For example, certain secret commitments were entered into 
at Teheran and Yalta which sold the freedom of half a bil- 
lion people down the river. They were not disclosed to the 
Congress or to the American people. Does anyone believe 
that, had they been submitted to the American people for 
debate and to the Congress for decision, that they would 
ever have been approved? That is where we lost the peace 
and wandered into the land of hot and cold wars. 

Debate founded on the full disclosure of the whole truth 
and free of these gadgets is the stuff that can save free men. 

Think about it. 


Our Sacrep Honor 


I would like to explore this Old virtue of truth, integrity 
and honor in public life a little further. 

Congress can well widen the laws so as to clutch the New 
kinds of bribes and benefits they have discovered. But Con- 
gress cannot reach intellectual dishonors. 

Part truth, concealment of public commitments, propa- 
ganda and its gadgets and failure to enforce the laws are 
but part of them. And there are group pressures “to get 
theirs” which smell from both the decay of integrity and the 
rotting of patriotism. And some persons arrive at their 
morals with a divining rod that measures morals in terms of 
votes, 

‘The Congress, from its own inquiries, is confronted with 
the fact that sacred Honor cannot always be tested by legal- 
ity or enforced by law. In its frustration, the Congress is 
groping for some sort of code of ethics, which with a prefix 
“New” might protect the citizen from his own officials. 

Might I suggest that there are already some old and 
tested codes of ethics? There are the Ten Commandments, 
the Sermon on the Mount, and the rules of the game which 
we learned at our Mother's knee. 

Can a nation live if these are not the guides of public life? 

‘Think it over. 


Our Ricut To CoMPLAIN 


‘The American people have a right to bitter complaint 
over these disclosures of dishonor in high places. The duty 
of public men in this Republic is to lead in standards of 
integrity——both in mind and money. 

Dishonor in public life has a double poison. When people 
are dishonorable in private business, they injure only those 
with whom they deal or their own chances in the next 
world. But when there is a lack of honor in Government, 
the morals of the whole people are poisoned. 


The drip of such poisons may have nothing to do with 
dishonor in some college athletics or the occasional policemen 
on the beat. But the rules of the game have been loosened 
somewhere. 

Some folks seem to think these are necessary evils in a 
free government. Or that it is smart politics. Those are 
deadly sleeping pills. No public man can be just a little 
crooked. ‘There is no such thing as a no-man’s-land between 
honesty and dishonesty. Our strength is not in politics, 
prices, or production, or price controls. Our strength lies 
in spiritual concepts. It lies in public sensitiveness to evil. 

Much as the Congress has my good wishes, something 
stronger than a new code of ethics is needed by America. 
The issue is decency in public life against indecency. 

Our greatest danger is not from invasion by foreign 
armies. Our dangers are that we may commit suicide from 
within by complaisance with evil. Or by public tolerance 
of scandalous behavior. Or by cynical acceptance of dis- 
honor. These evils have defeated nations many times in 
human history. 

The redemption of mankind by America will depend upon 


our ability to cope with these evils right here at home. 
Think about it. 


CONCLUSION 


But I do not wish to leave you, the neighbors of my child- 
hood, with any implication of pessimism. I speak to you of 
some of our weaknesses, not because of frustration or de- 
spair, but to urge remedy. The fact that we are vigorously 
washing our dirty linen in the open is a sign that moral 
stamina still survives. 

Without bitterness in our hearts, we are raising our eyes 
to the Creator of man who assured us that in American soil 
we can find the moral and spiritual forces which make free 
men and women. In His guidance, we shall find the forti- 
tude to correct our errors, to straighten our courses, to resur- 
rect the spirit that made our America so free and bountiful 
a nation. 

For reassurance in the future I need only to turn my 
thoughts to my grandparents who came to this State in the 
covered wagon. Here they and my parents toiled that their 
children might have greater opportunities than had been 
theirs. Here they worshipped God. Here they lived out 
their lives in the faith and hope of Americans. They lie 
buried on an Iowa hillside. 

Therefore, here in this state where I was nutured, I can- 
not but feel a strength that comes up from the deep roots 
in the very soil on which we stand. That strength is in 
character and truth and decent living. And it will triumph. 

It will triumph because I know America is turning its 
face away from the maudlin left isms and the spread of 
untruth of the past two decades. We sense the frauds on 


men’s minds and morals. Moral indignation is on the march 
again. 


A Separate Peace 


SOVIET REFUSAL TO SIGN TREATY 
By ANDREI A. GROMYKO, Deputy Foreign Minister, U. 8. 8. R. 


Delivered at a press conference, San Francisco, California, September 8, 1951 


N its statement at the conference the Soviet-delegation 
has already given an appraisal of the American-British 
draft peace treaty with Japan. It has shown that this 
draft cannot serve as basis for a genuine peace settlement 





in the Far East. It cannot serve as basis for such a peace 


settlement which would not permit Japanese militarism to 
raise its head again, which would guarantee peace and 
security for all countries of Asia and the Far East, which 
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would satisfy the just demands of the people which have 
suffered from Japanese aggression and at the same time 
would provide for the re-establishment of the sovereignty 
and independence of Japan. 

The American-British draft peace treaty with Japan does 
not contain any guarantees against the revival of Japanese 
militarism, whereas the establishment of such guarantees 
should be one of the principal tasks of a peace settlement 
with Japan. Meanwhile, the necessity to establish guaran- 
tees against the revival of Japan as an aggressive state was 
recognized by all participants in the war with Japan as one 
of the main principles for a peace settlement in the Far East. 
It was this task that was set as the principal goal in the 
Potsdam Declaration of July 26, 1945 and the decisions of 
the Far Eastern Commission adopted under it. 


Contrast WITH OTHER TREATIES 


Contrary to the aforesaid basic principle for a peace 
settlement in the Far East, the American-British draft peace 
treaty with Japan in contrast to all peace treaties, concluded 
in Europe in 1947, for example, to the peace treaty with 
Italy, does not contain any limitations on Japanese armed 
forces, and, in general, no guarantees whatsoever against the 
revival of Japanese militarism. 

Practice is indicative of the fact that when the Japanese 
militarists planned aggression against any of their neighbors 
they speedily increased their armed forces. 

The aforesaid can be substantiated by the following ex- 
ample: 

After its attack on Russia in 1904, Japan speedily 
expanded its army to 2,750,000 men. 

For intervention against the Soviet state in the Far East 
in 1920 and for the seizure of Soviet Far Eastern lands 
Japan had sent eleven infantry divisions totaling approxi- 
mately 175,000 men out of the twenty-one divisions that 
Japan maintained at that time, as well as big warships and 
marines. 

At the beginning of its invasion of Manchuria by Japanese 
armed forces in 1931, Japan maintained an army of 200,000 
men and speedily expanded its navy in the following pro- 
portion: ten battleships, four carriers, thirty-eight cruisers, 
102 destroyers, fifty-eight submarines and over a hundred 
of other warships. 





JAPANESE EXPANSION 


Before its attack on China, in 1937, Japan speedily ex- 
panded its army to nearly 400,000 men, by that time the 
old vessels of the navy were modernized and their number 
increased to over 300 warships with a total tonnage of more 
than 1,130,000. 

Having planned for a large-scale aggressive war in the 
Pacific basin aimed at seizure of foreign territories and the 
enslavement of many Asiatic peoples by the beginning of 
December, 1941, Japan had increased its army to a total of 
3,200,000 men, and modernized its navy. The naval fleet 
included about 403 battle and auxiliary vessels with a total 
tonnage of 1,400,000 and a personnel amounting to over 
600,000 men. 

By the end of war, in August, 1945, the Japanese army 
numbered about 6,000,000 men, the navy had over 500 ves- 
sels with a total tonnage of 900,000 and its personnel 
amounted to about 1,700,000 men. 

The real nature of the American-British draft was fully 
exposed by the Soviet delegation and by the delegations of 
Poland and Czechoslovakia. In its statement the Soviet 
delegation has indicated that this draft is not a draft for a 
peace settlement but a draft for the preparation of a new 
war in the Far East. The Governments of the United 
States and Great Britain, as it can be seen from their draft, 

















have their own special designs as regards Japan. They have 
set before themselves a goal—to clear the path for a revival of 
Japanese militarism and this is a new threat to those states 
that have suffered from Japanese aggression, and, first of all 
to the neighboring states with Japan. 


Japan A Mititary Base 


The American-British draft apart from widely clearing 
the path for a revival of Japanese militarism also provides 
for a conversion of Japan into an American military base, 
since it already at the present time binds her with the under- 
taking to yield Japanese territory for the purpose of station- 
ing American troops there. Thus, Japan becomes one of the 
American military bases. Is it possible, under such condi- 
tions, to speak of the sovereignty of Japan? It is clear that 
under such conditions the sovereignty of Japan under the 
American-British draft will differ but little from the 
sovereignty of, for example, the Philippines, which are 
caught in the network of American military bases. 

And, finally, it is necessary to add that the American- 
British draft peace treaty with Japan provides for the draw- 
ing of Japan into aggressive military coalitions set up under 
the sponsorship of the United States. It is clear to anyone 
against what states these coalitions are being set up. It is not 
accidental that the preparation of a peace treaty with Japan 
was entrusted to such a seasoned watrmonger as John 
Foster Dulles, who like an enterprising traveling salesman 
made a tour of capitals of certain countries imposing on the 
governments of these countries a draft peace treaty favored 
by the United States. 


U. S. DeLetcaTtes AssAILED 


All this goes to show that the authors of the American- 
British draft pursue aggressive aims, that this draft is in- 
tended to conceal the aggressive plans of the militarists. 
This fact cannot be covered up by hypocritical and false 
statements made at the conference by the sponsors of the 
draft and certain satellites of the United States. This, 
particularly, concerns the delegates of the United States of 
America, whose boastful speeches, as well as their ill-man- 
nered and arrogant behavior at the conference expose still 
further the policy of the United States Government as that 
of an enemy of peace, as that of an aggressor. 

Attempts to justify the inclusion in the treaty of the said 
provisions by resorting to references that all this is allegedly 
being done in the interests of Japan’s self-defense can be 
taken seriously only by naive or absolutely ignorant people. 
It is a well-known fact that nobody threatens Japan, that for 
centuries Japan has never been attacked by anyone, although 
the Japanese militarists have repeatedly chosen the road of 
aggression against other states, especially against the coun- 
tries neighboring with Japan. 

In fact, the references to self-defense were necessary 
merely to conceal the real purpose of the above-mentioned 
military clauses of the American-British draft peace treaty 
with Japan directed with their pointed end against the states 
neighboring with Japan and, first and foremost, against the 
Soviet Union and the Chinese People’s Republic. This is 
evident already from the fact that the military agreement 
provided for in the American-British draft peace treaty with 
Japan excludes the participation in it of such countries as 
the Chinese People’s Republic and the Soviet Union. 


SEPARATE TREATY 


The Soviet Government has already indicated that it 
was inadmissible to conclude a separate peace treaty with 
Japan. And that what is going on at the San Francisco con- 
ference is precisely the conclusion of a separate peace treaty 
with Japan. Every reasonable person understands that with- 
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out the participation of the Chinese People’s Republic, which 
is one of the immediate neighbors of Japan, no genuine peace 
settlement in the Far East can be achieved. 

‘The Chinese people suffered heavy losses in the struggle 
against the Japanese aggressor and has made the greatest 
contribution to the cause of victory over the Japanese mili- 
tarists. It is quite natural, therefore, that the Chinese people 
is striving for the establishment of a genuine peace in the 
Far East. ‘That is why the people of China has an indisput- 
able right to take part in the preparation and conclusion of 
a peace treaty with Japan. 

Should the Governments of the United States and Great 
Britain in fact have desired to establish peace in the Far 
Fast they would have tried to come to terms with the 
Chinese People’s Republic on the question of a peace treaty 
with Japan. It is well known that no such efforts were made 
on the part of the authors of the draft peace treaty with 
Japan. 

Injustice TO CHINA 


More than that, when the Soviet delegation proposed to 
the conference that the Government of the Chinese People’s 
Republic be invited to take part in the conference as an equal 
member, that proposal was rejected as a result of blunt pres- 
sure exercised by the United States. ‘Thus an act of gross 
injustice with regard to the Chinese people was committed. 
There is no doubt that the 500,000,000 population of 
China shall not forget this gross violation of their indisput- 
able right by the United States dictate. 

‘Thus a situation has been created under which the Chinese 
people that has borne the main brunt of the struggle against 
Japanese militarists is not represented at the conference and 
at the same time the question of a peace treaty with Japan 
is being decided at a conference in which a number of coun- 
tries take part, countries that have taken no part whatsoever 
in the war against Japan. 

()ne has to be an idiot as not to see in what a ridiculous 
position the sponsors of the conference found themselves 
when they arranged the whole business in such a way that 
the question of a peace treaty with Japan was being decided 
with the participation of such states as El Salvador and 
Nicaragua, and without the participation of China. It is 
clear, that the fact of whether or not the peace treaty with 
Japan will be signed by some of the countries represented at 
the conference will not excite anybody. 

At the same time it is necessary to indicate that, as it is 


‘known, China is not the only Asiatic country that is not 


represented at the conference. The second, by its size and 
importance, state of Asia, India, as well as Burma have not 
seen their way to participate in the deliberations of the 
conference, since they cannot agree to the American-British 
draft peace treaty with Japan which is in a flagrant contra- 
diction with the interests of the peoples of Asia. 

As regards the Soviet Union, it must be stated that, con- 
trary to the assertions of the representatives of the United 
States of America, there were no consultations with the 
Soviet Government regarding a peace treaty with Japan. 
When the Soviet Government made certain observations 
and proposals on the question of a peace treaty with Japan, 
the Government of the United States of America did not 
take into account these observations and proposals. It means 
that the Government of the United States of America did 
not and does not want an agreement with the Soviet Union 
while, in words, it declares its alleged willingness to come to 
an understanding with the Soviet Union. 

It is clear to everyone that without the participation of 
the Soviet Union a peace settlement in the Far East is like- 
wise impossible. 

If, however, the Governments of the United States and 





Great Britain, which have submitted their draft, consider 
it possible under such conditions to conclude a peace treaty 
with Japan, this can only be explained by the fact that they 
have firmly embarked upon the course of signing a separate 
peace treaty with Japan without the participation of the 
principal states neighboring with Japan, that their aim is 
not the establishment of peace in the Far East but the 
unleashing of a new war, in which they want to use Japan 
as their instrument and the Japanese people as cannon fod- 
der for the realization of their aggressive, imperialistic 
designs. 

All this cannot but provoke a quite understandable anxiety 
on the part of those states that were the victims of Japanese 
aggression. There can be no doubt that the Japanese people 
is also perturbed by the prospect of being used as cannon 
fodder for the realization of American aggressive designs in 
the Far East. Of this is indicative the fact that the Soviet 
delegation has received a petition from the Japanese Council 
of Patriotic Movement for an over-all peace treaty a petition 
that has also been sent to the Governments of the U. S. A., 
Great Britain, France and India. 

This petition states that’ there have been collected in 
Japan over 5,000,000 signatures under the protest against 
the imposed on Japan unilateral peace treaty. It also states 
that should such a treaty be signed by the Japanese delega- 
tion headed by Premier Yoshida, the Japanese people will not 
recognize such a treaty. The American-British draft is so 
to speak, a bargain between the Government of the United 
States and the present Japanese Government, which is tied 
hand and foot by the Americans, and cannot, therefore, 
express the views of the Japanese people. 


Scorrs AT MENACE FROM NorTH 


In general, the statement made by Mr. Yoshida, Premier 
of the present Japanese Government, at the conference, has 
shown that as yet not everyone in Japan has realized the 
necessity to establish and maintain normal peaceful relations 
first and foremost with the neighboring states, with the 
Soviet Union and with the Chinese People’s Republic. The 
Japanese Premier, attempting to justify the bargain under- 
taken by the Japanese Government with the United States 
under which Japan is converted into an American military 
base, has repeated the usual slanderous lies that, allegedly, 
Japan is being “menaced from the North.” However, the 
absurdity of such allegations is obvious. 

The Soviet delegation has also received a number of letters 
from various trade union organizations of Japan with pro- 
tests against the dragging of Japan into military adventures 
and against a separate peace treaty. 

These letters and petitions are only testifying to the indis- 
putable fact that in order to realize its military designs the 
Government of the United States is basing itself on the same 
militarist circles that have more than once pushed Japan 
along the path of aggression and not on the democratic 
forces of Japan. That is the reason why the American- 
British draft treaty lacks any provisions that would guar- 
antee basic democratic rights and freedoms to the Japanese 
people and that would provide for the prevention of the re- 
vival of any militarist organizations. Such provisions are 
absent in the American-British draft, although they are in 
all peace treaties concluded in Europe, in 1947, since they 
have been expressly provided for by the Potsdam Declara- 
tion. 

Cuina’s CLaim TO IsLANDS 


As regards territorial questions it is a well-known fact 
that the American-British draft peace treaty with Japan is 
flagrantly violating the indisputable rights of China to Tai- 
wan [Formosa], the Pescadores, the Paracel and other 
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islands, which are original territories of China, severed from 
it as a result of Japanese aggressions. And this is happening 
in spite of the fact that the authors of this draft—the Gov- 
ernments of the United States and Great Britain in the 
Cairo and Potsdam declarations have recognized the in- 
herent right of China to there territories and have under- 
taken to guarantee the implementation of these rights. 

Thus, the authors of the draft want to legalize the sizure 
by the United States of Taiwan that has been accomplished 
as a result of direct aggression of the United States against 
the Chinese People’s Republic. 

At the same time, contrary to the Cairo Declaration, in 
which the Governments of the United States and of Great 
Brtain have solemnly declared that they do not desire any 
conquests for themselves and do not pursue the ideas of 
territorial expansion, the authors of the American-British 
draft provide for the severance from Japan in favor of the 
United States of a number of islands—the Ryukyu Islands, 
the Bonin Islands and other islands—under the pretext of 
establishing United Nations’ trusteeship over these islands 
in spite of the fact that the United States have no rights 
whatsoever to these islands. This claim by the Government 
of the United States is prompted by its expansionist appetite. 

The Soviet delegation has already drawn the attention of 
the conference to the inadmissibility of a situation under 
which the draft peace treaty with Japan fails to state that 
Japan should recognize the sovereignty of the Soviet Union 
over the southern part of Sakhalin and the Kurile Islands. 
The draft is in flagrant contradiction with the obligations 
assumed by the United States and Great Brita’; with regard 
to these territories under the Yalta Agreement. 

As it is known, the Soviet delegation submitted to the 
conference certain amendments and additions to the Ameri- 
can-British draft that were setting forth the position of the 
Soviet Government on the question of a peace treaty with 
Japan. 

SovieT’s AMENDMENTS 


These amendments concern the following questions of 
vital importance: 

1. Prevention of the revival of Japanese militarism. 

2. The withdrawal of foreign occupation troops from the 
territory of Japan and the prevention of the establishment 
on the territory of Japan of foreign military bases. 

3. The prevention of Japan’s joining coalitions or mili- 
tary alliances directed against any of the powers that partici- 
pated in the war against Japan. 

4. The settlement of territorial questions in strict con- 
formity with the existing international agreements on this 
subject. 

5. The insurance to the Japanese people of democratic 
rights and freedoms. 

6. An unhampered development of Japanese peaceful in- 
dustries, the development of Japan’s trade with other nations 
and her access to raw materials sources. 





The adoption of these amendments by the conference 
could turn the peace treaty with Japan into a sound basis 
for a durable peace in the Far East. But this is precisely 
the thing that did not agree with the plans of the sponsors 
of this conference. 

What did the conference on the question of a peace treaty 
with Japan show? 

It has shown that the Governments of the United States 
and Great Britain convened the present conference so as 
to impose on the participants of the conference a draft peace 
treaty they had prepared. 

By resorting to all forms of pressure the Governments 
of the United States of America and Great Britain had suc- 
ceeded in attaining a situation when many participants of 
the conference confined themselves to making short state- 
ments containing praises of the draft but at the same time 
made reservations to the effect that the draft had serious 
shortcomings and that it did not fully satisfy them. Never- 
theless they voted for the draft. 

The meaning of this voting should not be overestimated. 
It is not dificult by means of mechanical voting at the con- 
ference, and having in its pocket an obedient majority of 
votes, to drag through any resolution or to reject any pro- 
posal no matter how reasonable it might be. It was not very 
dificult for the sponsors of the present conference to make 
the majority of the conference vote, for example, against the 
proposal of the Soviet delegation that an invitation to the 
Chinese People’s Republic to attend the conference be ex- 
tended. 

This vote does not, however, change in the least the fact 
that it is the government of the Chinese People’s Republic 
that expresses the will of 500,000,000 people of China 
which have proved on practice that they can defend their 
rights, and the sponsors of this conference will have to pay 
due regard to this fact irrespective of whether they want it 
or not. 

The same obedient majority was used by the sponsors of 
this conference in order to secure the rejection of amend- 
ments and additions proposed by the Soviet delegation for 
the draft treaty. 

But those who succeeded in achieving the rejection of 
these amendments have, however, still further exposed them- 
selves before the peoples, including the peoples of the Asiatic 
countries, as imperialists, who already now, at the time of 
discussing the question of a peace settlement with Japan, sow 
seeds of a new war in the Far East. 

A question arises—can the Soviet Union be a partner in 
such actions? Certainly not. The Soviet Union would fail 
in performing its duty if it already at this moment had not 
publicly stated that it is not only disassociating itself from 
these plans for the preparation of a new war in the Far East, 
but that it is also warning that those who impose such a 
peace treaty with Japan take upon themselves all the respon- 
sibility before the peoples for the consequences of such a step. 


Progress of Free Workers 


EXTERNAL AGGRESSION AND INTERNAL REGRESSION 
By WILLIAM GREEN, President, American Federation of Labor 


Broadcast over a nation-wide network of the National Broadcasting Company 


Washington, D. C., 


ideal of attaining economic, social and political justice 
for the millions who work for wages. It has a spe- 
cial significance in that it represents official and national 
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recognition of the freedom of labor and the dignity of man. 

In normal years we celebrate on Labor Day the progress 
that free workers can achieve by their own efforts in a free 
land. 
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This year, our celebration is clouded by the fact that the 
ideal of Labor Day is under attack on two sides—by external 
aggression and by internal regression. 

‘The external attack comes from one source, and one source 
only, namely Soviet Russia. 

The leaders of Soviet Russia have wiped out the last 
vestige of freedom for labor within their domain. The Com- 
munist dictatorship has enslaved its workers to the State. 
Under the Red regime the free voice of labor is silenced, its 
free will paralyzed. Strikes are forbidden on pain of death, 
protests are punishable as a crime. Millions of workers are 
imprisoned in slave labor camps under sub-human conditions. 

Yet Soviet Russia dares to pose as a “‘people’s government” 
and proclaim itself the defender of the oppressed in other 
lands. Never was a greater mockery and a more bitter dis- 
tortion of the truth attempted. 

‘Today Communism is bankrupt. It has failed the people 
so completely that it dares not let them compare their con- 
ditions with those prevailing in the free world beyond the 
lron Curtain. 

In desperation, the leaders of the Kremlin are reaching 
out beyond their borders to seize the wealth of their neigh- 
bors. ‘They have come to the conclusion that the Communist 
way of life cannot co-exist with the free way of life. They 
are determined to conquer the entire world, by infiltration 
and subversion if possible, but even by war, if necessary. 

History is replete with the attempts of tyrants to subdue 
the world to their dictatorial will. In each case, the would- 
be conqueror of civilization was himself vanquished. So will 
it be with Stalin! 

‘The recurrence of tyranny and aggression in a world 
struggling to be free is perhaps nature’s way of testing man’s 
love of independence and his determination to be self-gov- 
erning. Uhrough the ages, people have been forced to work 
for and to sacrifice for the good things of life. We inherit 


-the love of freedom, but each generation must earn its enjoy- 


ment of it. 

Nevertheless, the threat of war that hangs over our world 
today, only a few short years after the last world war, comes 
as a discouraging aftermath. One cannot be philosophical 
about war. It is the only man-made catastrophe, a crime that 
can never be justified, nor its perpetrators forgiven. 

The thought of another world conflict, with atomic bombs 
wiping out entire cities at one blow, is completely abhorrent 
to the American people. 

We want peace. We have no designs on the territory or 
the resources of any other nation. Far from that, we have 
amply demonstrated our eagerness to give what we can to 
assist other peoples in distress. 

But there is a limit to our endurance. We cannot stand 
idly by and allow the international Communist conspiracy to 
take over the free nations of the world, one by one. We 
know from experience that the violation of the borders of 
any free land by the forces of dictatorship is an invasion of 
our own freedom and a threat to our own security. 

In self-defense—and_ self-defense only—America stands 
committed today to halt and repel any further Communist 
ayveression, 

\Ve made our first stand in far-off Korea, as the agent of 
the United Nations, and we have maintained it against great 
odds. 

Despite the tragic loss of life and the vast expense incurred 
by our intervention, Korea may go down in history as one of 
the most courageous and successful exploits for the protec- 
tion of world peace. 

Already we can count three major and tangible results. 
‘The Communist aggressors in Korea have been halted and 








driven back. In the meantime, we have achieved substantial 
progress in building up a full-scale defense program power- 
ful enough to deter aggression at any danger point. Finally, 
no new aggression has been attempted by Soviet Russia or 
her satellites since their Korean invasion bogged down. 

In fact, the Communist have now stopped publicly brand- 
ishing the sword and have adopted the new tactic of plead- 
ing for peace. 

No matter how deceptive the Soviet peace appeals may be, 
no matter how treacherous their motives, the fact remains 
that they never would have changed their tune unless they 
realized their chances of victory by aggression had collapsed. 
The Communists don’t cry quits when they are ahead. 

By the same token, we in America cannot afford to relax 
our efforts or to diminish the scope of the defense program 
merely becausé we have won the first skirmish in the struggle 
against Communist aggression. On the contrary, we must 
forge ahead with reinforced determination to complete the 
job of protecting world peace and security. 

The workers of America are concentrating on that goal 
and will not pause until it is won. On this Labor Day all 
Americans can take pride in the achievements of free labor 
during this defense program. They have fulfilled their 
appointed tasks faithfully and loyally, surpassing all previous 
production records. 

But the danger to America does not come only from 
external sources. Our people, and especially the workers of 
our country, are being simultaneously subjected to aggression 
from within. That aggression stems not from Communism, 
but from the opposite extreme, Toryism. 

Every household in America is now experiencing the dam- 
aging effects of Toryism. The cost of living has reached an 
all-time high. Every housewife knows what that means. It 
means lower standards for the American people. 

In the months ahead inflation is ‘bound to become even 
worse. The purchasing power of the dollar bill will diminish 
day by day. And when the security of the dollar is im- 
perilled, our free American way of life is likewise in 
jeopardy. 

Who is responsible for the failure to halt the disastrous 
inroads of inflation? The answer is clear to every citizen 
who reads the newspapers. The Tories in Congress, from 
both political parties, teamed up to prevent effective price 
controls and deliberately subjected the American people to 
unjustifiable profiteering. 

At a time when all Americans feel the call to respond to 
the nation’s needs and sacrifice together for the common 
defense, the coalition of reactionary Republicans and Dixie- 
crats in Congress is following the policy of soaking the poor 
and sparing the rich. 

President Truman, appealed to the 82nd Congress for an 
emergency controls law that would hold the line against infla- 
tion. Labor appealed to Congress for economic justice and 
equality of sacrifice. But the Tory coalition that controls 
Congress listened only to big business. 

In normal times, Tory rule would be bad enough. But in 
the present emergency, such policies can only serve to drive 
America toward economic collapse. Businessmen and farmers 
would suffer as much as the wage-earners. Only Soviet Rus- 
sia would be the beneficiary. 

Now the President has given Congress a final chance to 
redeem itself. He has asked for three simple changes in the 
law that would save consumers a great part of the sixteen- 
billion-dollar increase in the cost of living predicted under 
the present law. 

But the Tory coalition in Congress has shown no inten- 
tion of yielding. Unless the American people speak up and 
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demand action, the President’s recommendations will be 
buried without a funeral service. 

The Congressional repudiation of the public interest on 
price controls is part of a broad pattern that has manifested 
itself during the past five years. 

That pattern became evident when Congress in 1947 
adopted the Taft-Hartley Act over a Presidential veto. It 
can be found in tax laws that fall heaviest on families in the 
low income groups and provide wide-open loopholes through 
which big corporations can escape payment of their just 
share. The neglect of education and housing, the callous dis- 
regard of human needs while property rights are jealously 
protected, are all part of the same pattern. 

Behold the picture! A small group of die-hard politicians 
attempting to halt the march of progress in America—plac- 
ing the interests of big business ahead of the interests of the 
people they are sworn to represent! 

Do the Tories in America want to do what the Tories in 


Britain did—drive labor into the camp of the Socialists? 
Do they want to do what the Tories in other nations have 
done—force a desperate people to embrace Communism ? 

The eight million members of the American Federation of 
Labor do not like that picture. We want no part of Tory- 
ism, Socialism or Communism. We are determined to 
break the aggressive power of the Tory coalition in Congress 
in the American way. 

The test will come in the 1952 elections. Labor is pre- 
paring for that test. We are going to get out a full vote. 
Before the elections take place, labor will expose the shame- 
ful record of the coalitionists and call for their defeat 
whether they be Republicans or Democrats. 

With the facts before them, the American people can be 
relied upon to vote right. I am confident that they will 
sweep the Tory coalition out of power and elect a new 
Congress that will protect American security, American free- 
dom and American progress from all enemies. 


Psychological Warfare 


AN OLD WEAPON IN NEW DRESS 
By DR. RICHARD T. LAPIERE, Visiting Professor of Sociology, University of Hawaii 
Delivered at the University of Hawaii, Honolulu, T. H., July 24, 1951 


INCE the rather casual years of World War I, psy- 

chologists have coined the term “psychological war- 

fare,’ and military and civil leaders have adopted it as 
their own. The term is used to encompass all deliberate 
efforts to fortify and maintain the will of a people to en- 
gage in a war and carry it to successful completion and the 
related but antithetical efforts to wear down the morale of 
the enemy. Our State Department places almost as much 
importance on something vaguely described as “world opin- 
ion” as it does on the magnitude and striking power of our 
armed forces, even as do its counterparts among our allies 
and enemies; and it spends lavishly of our material wealth 
to turn that opinion in our favor. Our armed forces, and 
those of all the great nations, include a variety of agencies 
that are charged with the task of maintaining the esprit de 
corps of their fighting men and the loyalty and continuing 
support of the civilian population, as well as a host of other 
agencies that are devoted to the attempt to frighten the 
enemy to death, or at least into capitulation. 

Psychological warfare, along with the planes, bombs, and 
other new machines of modern war, is commonly taken as 
evidence that warfare has, for the first time in history, be- 
come “total”—an all-encompassing activity that makes the 
civilian as important to the outcome as the fighting man and 
in which every means, including the psychological, is used 
to destroy the enemy. In this there is the assumption that 
our various modern sciences of human conduct—psychology, 
social psychology, sociology, etc.—have made possible for the 
first time the deliberate and calculated use of psychological 
weapons in warfare. 

Actually, however, psychological warfare is as old as war 
itself; and the particular devices that are now used—the 
radio propaganda that is “beamed” at enemy civilians, the 
censorship and “loading’”’ of the news that is disseminated at 
home, etc.—are new only in the sense that the modern 
rocket gun is different from the old musket. The warriors 
of times past did not have the mechanical aids and supple- 
ments to communication that are now available, but they 


used many devices that could have had no other than psy- 
chological effect. ‘Through most of history, for example, war- 
riors decked themselves out in gaudy rainment. ‘The primi- 
tive fighter often painted his body in various colors and pat- 
terns, sometimes, apparently, in the belief that he thereby 
magically insured himself against enemy spears, sometimes 
in the hope that his painted figure would frighten the enemy 
to death. Many primitives, moreover, made their attacks 
in full cry, a psychological device no different in intent from 
the siren equipment of the dive bombers that were used for 
a time by the Germans in World War II. 

The Moorish warriors who conquered Spain during the 
eleventh century and threatened for a time to overrun all 
Western Europe are believed to have cultivated a reputation 
for ruthlessly butchering their civilian captives, as did the 
Japanese during their recent conquests in China; at any 
event, the terror that went before them was sometimes sufh- 
cient to secure the unresisting capitulation of villages and 
towns. A century or two later the Swiss mercenaries estab- 
lished such a reputation for invincibility with their use in 
combat of a variation of the ancient Macedonian phalanx 
that other mercenaries would seldom fight against them. In 
the early years of the last war the German motorized units, 
through unprecedented mobility and wide dispersal, acquired 
an almost equivalent reputation. They seemed to be every- 
where at once; and during the debacle of France, the very 
rumor of their presence was often sufficient to precipitate 
a laying down of arms. 

In the latter period of the Napoleonic era, when Nap- 
oleon’s name had lost its terrifying powers, the redcoated 
British musketeers gained a Europe-wide reputation for un- 
human efficiency and uncheckable advance in battle. Their 
open-square combat formation, in the center of which stalked 
their traditionally dandified commander, could be maneu- 
vered without a break in stride in any desired direction; 
and the unbroken line of musketeers, firing at slow but regu- 
lar intervals, appeared indestructible. Casualties were left 
where they fell; and as the casualties mounted, the square 
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contracted. Nothing short of total extermination could, ac- 
cording to reports of the day, check the steady advance of 
the Redcoats. One gathers that the progress of such a forma- 
tion across the battlefield aroused as much unreasoned terror 
in enemy troops as did the ponderous advance of the first 
British tanks in World War I and the massive bombing 
raids of World War Il. 

A detailed comparison of old and new techniques of psy- 
chological warfare might prove to be entertaining, but 
enough has been said to indicate that there is no new mili- 
tary magic in the efforts currently devoted to psychological 
warfare. There is no reason to suppose that future wars are 
going to be won or lost primarily for psychological reasons. 
lhe British Redcoat had to have and use a musket; the 
terrifying Moorish horseman had to have and wield a 
scimitar; and the modern nation at war has to bring the 
enemy to its knees by force. “loday, as in times past, the 
devices of psychological warfare can at the most supple- 
ment or detract from the effectiveness of the more tangible 
methods of destroying human life. With this fact as our 
perspective, let us, then, turn to the immediately relevant 
and significant question of America’s comparative ability 
to wage war on the psychological level. 

One of the ideological oddities of the present era is the 
fact that we Americans have at once unlimited faith in our 
technological skills and uneasy doubts regarding our ability 
to wage war successfully against the currently recognized 
enemy. “These doubts are seldom expressed directly, for, in 
view of the critical nature of the times, such overt expression 
is deemed disloyal. But the doubts are ever-present; they lie 
like a shadow over the news and views of the journalists 
who are reporting on the Korean conflict; they are implied 
in the often-hesitant half-measures of our political and mili- 
tary leaders; and they are frequently offered as evidence of 
our inherent weakness in the coming struggle for power. 

Granted that we feel somewhat less than confident about 
the outcome of a war that has hardly yet begun, it does not 
necessarily follow that this feeling reflects an inherent weak- 
ness in the American willingness or ability to wage war or 
that it of itself predisposes us to failure. Overconfidence is, 
as the British have so often and so ably demonstrated, often 
a handicap in warfare as in other human endeavors. And 
lack of confidence in the outcome of an impending engage- 
ment—the queasy feeling that even the most experienced 
actor feels as curtain time draws near—may be only a spur 
to superlative performance. 

Whether we the American people are just suffering a bit 
of stagefright over the prospect of another and greater war 
or whether we are in fact beaten before the overture is fin- 
ished and the curtain rises on World War III is something 
for the future to reveal and for future historians to quibble 
about. On all tangible counts few would doubt that we nave 
a decided material and organizational advantage over every 
other nation and forseeable combination of nations aligned 
against us. We constitute but a small fraction of the world’s 
population, but we currently consume the larger part of the 
world’s nonorganic power, the world’s iron and other ores, 
etc., and still are not half trying. We operate by far the 
larger part of the world’s capital plant and can, if we will, 
vastly outproduce the rest of the world in the vital materials 
of war—guns, bombs, atomic and otherwise, planes, tanks, 
trucks, ships, etc. We have the tools for this mainly at 
hand; we have the technical skills and the skilled manpower ; 
and we have the organization—chiefly the much-maligned 
and governmentally hampered Big Business—to combine the 
factors efficiently. 

We do not, of course, have anything like parity in respect 
to sheer manpower. If we did, we should not, I dare say, 





have our productive advantage. Citing certain episodes of 
the current Korean experience, some who hold to the dim 
view contend that our comparatively small population is a 
fatal handicap. They speak sarcastically of the dream of 
push-button warfare and contend that today, even as in the 
days of Caesar, it is the common, earth-bound soldier who 
determines the outcome of every battle and hence of the 
war itself. ‘The man on foot is certainly still indispensable. 
But what he can accomplish is determined, not by his sheer 
numbers, but, rather, by what he represents. He is the point 
of the spear; but the size and quality of the head and the 
s\aft are what determine how much force he can exert upon 
the enemy. 

Whereas few would doubt our material and organizational 
advantages, there are those among us who doubt our moral 
stamina. ‘hey hold to the opinion that as a people we lack 
both the psychological qualities essential to greatness in mili- 
tary matters and the psychological skills necessary for a 
fruitful exploitation of an enemy’s weaknesses. The psy- 
chological qualities for military greatness are often charac- 
terized as the will to fight, morale for war, or, less elegantly 
but quite graphically, the “guts” that lead a man or a whole 
nation to roll with a blow and come up from a fall with 
both fists swinging. Skill in exploiting to the fullest the 
weaknesses of an enemy is supposed to depend upon calcu- 
lated bluff and bluster, and we are supposed in this respect 
to be naive, ‘unsophisticated, and undecisive, and, hence, mili- 
tary incompetents. 

The view that we are as a nation doomed to be military 
incompetents is a current mournful version of the once 
proudly proclaimed—and ‘“‘scientifically demonstrated’’— 
contention that we are by inclination a pacific people. No 
matter that throughout our history we have repeatedly dem- 
onstrated otherwise; we cherish our comforts, indeed our 
many luxuries, and refuse to forego them. The alternative 
of guns or butter is, this version goes, one that we refuse 
to recognize; guns and butter, perhaps, but not guns with- 
out butter. Observe, it is said, how even in the heat of 
battle our pampered fighting men demand their daily ration 
—a ration of milk, not the rum of a hardier breed. Observe 
how unwillingly the civilian population relinquishes dur- 
ing the recent war its spare tires and full gas tanks; how 
quickly black markets sprang up and how efficient the cir- 
cumvention of official regulations. All this, it is said, dem- 
onstrates that we are a soft and self-indulgent people; all 
this domonstrates our pitiable lack of those Spartan virtues 
that make for moral courage in the stress of war. 

Now such casual observations do not, of course, constitute 
proof. Yet without bothering to prove the assumption that 
we Americans are lacking in moral stamina, a number of 
fools have rushed in to explain why we are. The effect has 
been to distract attention from the assumption itself, just 
as the irrelevant gesture of the professional magician’s left 
hand distracts the audience while his right hand puts the 
rabbit in the hat. At any event, there has been much: dis- 
cussion regarding the validity of such explanations and al- 
most none at all regarding the basic assumption. Two sorts 
of explanations are advanced: the first finds the cause of 
our cowardice in the way we rear our children; the second 
stresses the fact that we lack the kind of blind faith in our 
national destiny that is supposed to have given superhuman 
courage to the German and Japanese soldiers. 

The idea that our childhood training is one that re- 
sults in our becoming cowards can be easily disposed of. 
Margaret Mead, first proposed it in an excited wartime book 
called AND KEEP YOUR POWDER DRY .* The novel- 


* New York, Morrow, 1942. 
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ist Philip Wylie picked up the theme and built it into a 
bitter assault on the mothers of America in his A GENERA- 
TION OF VIPERS**; “Momism,” the concept has been 
termed. More recently the British anthropologist Geofirey 
Gorer gave the idea a Freudian twist in his book THE 
AMERICAN PEOPLE,?* an attempt at a character analy- 
sis of us. Like the others, Gorer assumes that the Ameri- 
can character is characteristically weak and that our Ameri- 
can youth lack the moral fiber, the physical courage and 
psychological stamina, that are essential to success in mili- 
tary combat. Like them, he assumes that our youth—as well 
as their elders—are concerned only with their physical se- 
curity and comforts and are incapable of making current 
sacrifices in the prospect of future gains. But unlike Mead 
and Wylie and the many who climbed up on their noisy 
bandwagon, Gorer can perhaps be excused for the assump- 
tion that he makes. He is, after all, a Britisher and knows 
not whereof he speaks. 

Now there is some evidence that psychological breakdown 
under the exigencies of military life occurs somewhat more 
frequently among individuals who seem to have had life 
comparatively easy during childhood—who were, if you will, 
pampered and indulged in their youth. The evidence was 
assembled and analyzed by American military psychiatrists 
and presented in a book entitled MEN UNDER STRESS. 
But tne evidence is far from convincing; and even though 
we were to accept it as conclusive, it would not follow that 
Americans are characteristically. weak and namby-pamby. 
Some American soldiers did break down under stress; but so 
did some British, German, Japanese, and even Russian sol- 
diers. We know nothing at all about the comparative in- 
cidence of “battle fatigue’’ among the various nationals in- 
volved in World War II; and until we do, no conclusions 
are possible regarding the comparative weakness, or strength, 
of the American fighting man as an individual. 

So much for the contention that it is dear old mother’s 
fault that her boys lack the guts to fight and win against a 
determined enemy. It is an unproved explanation of an un- 
proved assumption. 

The second kind of explanation for the assumed weakness 
of the American people is rather devious and can be made 
to look quite profound. It begins with a second assumption: 
namely, that the will and hence the ability of a people to 
fight a war are determined by ideological factors. It is true 
that man acts for the most part on faith; he plants his fields 
in the belief that they will in due time yield him a harvest 
and that he himself will eat what has come to harvest or sell 
it in the marketplace; he marries in the belief—or at least 
the hope—that his bride will tend his home and in due course 
bear him sons and prove a comfort to him in his old age. 
In the same vein he buys a horse or a cow or an automobile 
—on the assumption that it will render him a service over 
the years. And so with much of what any human being does; 
it is done in expectation of future consequences. And ex- 
pectation is, of course, simply another name for faith. 

That the intensity and character of their faiths play a 
large part in the conduct of individuals and of social groups 
is beyond question. It does not necessarily follow, however, 
that the nation with the greatest professed faith in the just- 
ness of its military endeavors will win the war. Yet such 
is the assumption here under examination, an assumption that 
is, incidentally, basic to much psychological warfare. It is 
presumed that the morale of a nation at war, of the men 
who are doing the fighting and the men and women who 
provide them with the necessary equipment and supplies, is 





** New York, Farrar & Rinehart, 1942. 
* New York, Norton, 1948. 


determined by their faith in a militant national creed—their 
belief in the superiority of their own traditional values and 
sentiments and in the need to fight and win the war in order 
to perpetuate their superior way of life. Anything that les- 
sens this faith, so the presumption is, lowers their productive 
and combat efficiency; and that which intensifies their faith 
in the nation and in the necessity for the war they are fight- 
ing improves productivity and spurs the fighting man on to 
heroic action. As I have said, psychological wartare is a dual 
endeavor—an attempt to weaken the enemy’s faith in its 
cause and to strengthen the faith of one’s own people. Such, 
for example, was the aim of the Atlantic Charter: the Al- 
lied leaders presumably hoped to secure some deflection 
among the enemy and at the same time to spur the Allied na- 
tions to still greater efforts. 

I do not know whether or not our recent enemies had 
and were profoundly motivated by well-nigh religious faith 
in the moral superiority and absolute justice of their na- 
tional efforts. It has become traditional with us to assume 
that the German soldier and civilian were fired by an un- 
quenchable faith in the superiority of their fatherland over 
all the other nations of the world and worked or fought 
with the utmost zeal to fulfill Germany’s mystic destiny. 
Similar assumptions are made in respect to the Japanese; 
and it is now quite generally believed that the rulers of 
Russia and Red China have sold their craven subjects a 
comparable bill of goods. Perhaps so; perhaps the masses 
of communistic Russia and China do believe or are rapidly 
coming to believe that communism is the ideal way of life 
and that communism as a way of life will be secure only 
when the threat of democratic capitalism—meaning us—has 
been met and overwhelmed. 

Perhaps, too, we Americans and our European allies do 
lack a great and uniting faith. Certainly we did not enter 
the last war with religious fervor for the good fight; and 
we do not face the prospect of another major war with joy- 
ous expectations. Americans, with the possible exception of 
those born and reared in the Lone Star state, have little of 
that militant nationalism which is supposed to make for high 
morale in times of war. Studies conducted during World 
War II by the Army rather conclusively prove that the mem- 
bers of our armed forces were generally unimpressed with 
our officially enunciated war aims—if, indeed, they had any 
knowledge of those aims; that they saw no glory and little 
prospect of profit in the conduct of the war; that they often 
felt themselves the victims of civilian exploitation; that they 
had little if any respect for the military system under which 
they were serving; and that, by and large, the major goal 
of the individual fighting man was to get home alive. 

These findings were published, without censorship by the 
military, in a massive two-volume work entitled STUDIES 
IN SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY IN WORLD WAR IL.* 
The data are available to and must long since have been 
digested by the Russian high command. It is to be hoped 
that the Russians draw the obvious conclusions—the same 
conclusions that have been drawn from these and other less 
empirical evidences by the pessimists among us. If they do, 
we shall by sheer inadvertence have won a round in the 
psychological aspects of the impending conflict. 

For the same data that reveal the lack of any over-all 
morale for war also indicate that “practical” morale, as it is 
now termed, does not stem from high-flown idealism. The 
kind of morale that might stem from a literal acceptance of 
Fourth-of-July oratory may lead to acts of glorious self- 
sacrifice in times of war; it is the kind of morale that is so 
honored in fable and song: “Onward, ever onward .. . into 


* S. A. Stouffer, et al., Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1949. 
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the valley of death. . 
that sort of thing. 

Practical morale, on the other hand, is a product of inti- 
mate group membership and gives to the individual confi- 
dence in himself as a member of a working team, whether it 
be a team of stenographers in an office, of workers on the 
production line, of players in a polo game, or of soldiers on 
the line of battle. This kind of morale is a function not of 
national or other ideology but of primary group organiza- 
tion and the immediate situation. The soldier who is cyni- 
cal regarding his country’s war aims, critical of the mili- 
tary system of which he is a part, dubious about the skill 
and integrity of his superiors, and sick to death of the task 
of making war may nevertheless have good practical morale 
and fight well and doggedly in the company of his fellows, in 
the feeling that he and they must all so fight in order to 
survive. 

Morale of this sort does not lead to group actions of the 
heroic» self-sacrificing order. But, on the other hand, it does 
function to the conservation of manpower. And wars are 
won by killing the enemy, not by the glorious acts of self- 
sacrifice that loom so large in the romance of warfare but 
so small in the annals of military conquest. It is not the 
soldier who gets himself killed but the one who kills and 
lives to kill again who contributes to the winning of the 
battle. 

It is no doubt true that our military leaders have not yet 
learned how to secure the maximum practical morale among 
their troops. Evidence to the contrary, they seem still to 
believe that morale is a matter of “indoctrination,” of par- 
ade-ground ceremonials, of status rewards for good conduct 

promotions, badges, and medals—etc. They still tend to 
treat men as impersonal, interchangeable units rather than 
as the very human beings they actually are, human beings 
who need the company and companionship of their peers and 
who, when this is granted, will work and fight in their joint 
interests in order to keep face with one another. 

Burt it is perhaps, characteristic of all modern bureaucratic 
organizations—military, governmental, and industrial—that 
practical morale develops among the members in spite of, 
rather than because of, organizational policies. There is cer- 
tainly no reason to assume that the Russians and their allies 
are more skillful in overcoming the inherent disadvantages 
to morale of large-scale, heterogeneous forms of social organi- 
zation than we are. On the contrary, we have already made 
considerable progress in discovering both the conditions that 
encourage and those that discourage worker morale in in- 
dustry. And this knowledge could be, and in some instances 
already is being, applied to military life. In this respect, our 
long and in the main successful history of large-scale indus- 
trial enterprises gives us a significant advantage over the 
Russians, who have only recently begun to come of age in- 
dustrially and who even now seem to rely in industry and 
elsewhere on coercion to keep their enterprises going. 

In sum, there is no real reason to think that we enter this 
coming phase of our national history weak and unwilling to 
fight. We shall not march off to war singing a capitalistic 
alternative to the Jnternationale. We shall not even go en- 
thusiastically, with frenzied zeal for the struggle, the strug- 
gle to outproduce our enemies or the struggle to outfight 
them. But that does not mean that we are at a grave dis- 
advantage in comparison with our enemies, who are, it is 
presumed, armed with great faith and expectation. On the 
contrary, it may actually mean that we shall have a real ad- 
vantage over them in the psychological aspects of the coming 
struggle. For, while our morale, such as it is, will be mainly 
of the earthy, practical variety and immune to psychological 
attack by the enemy—even as it is unaffected by the morale- 


. oh, so valiantly onward.” . .. and all 


building efforts of our own ideologists—the morale of the 
enemy may be no more than the fragile kind that is founded 
on ideological faith. Should such prove to be the case, our 
own attacks on the morale of the enemy may count somewhat 
in the outcome of the conflict. 

Which brings me to the contention that we Americans are 
too sentimental and too considerate of the rights and feelings 
of others to wage psychological warfare with the ruthless 
disregard for life and truth that the Russians have displayed. 

It is no doubt true that we are incapable of waging psy- 
chological warfare with the same consistency and intensity 
as the Russians, but our inadequacy in this respect cannot 
stem from our being too considerate or sentimental. We may 
prefer to think of ourselves as an exceptionally kindly, hu- 
manitarian people; and, of course, in many respects we tend 
to be. But we also have a goodly tolerance for the lie well 
told—witness our amused patience with our advertising 
copywriters—and have more than once demonstrated a ruth- 
less ability to kill without quarter when the lives of many 
have seemed to us to be dependent upon our doing so. As a 
nation we did not like, but we did sanction the wholesale 
destruction wrought by our atom bombs. And those bombs 
were used for their calculated psychological effect on the 
Japanese people to precipitate the end of a war that had 
almost been won by more conventional means. The decision 
was. one of the most ruthless ever made by the leaders of 
any nation. 

It is also no doubt true that we are technically less efficient 
than the Russians in the use of propaganda as a political 
and military weapon. Today the principal ways of attempt- 
ing to lower the enemy’s civilian and military morale are the 
discrediting of its leaders, the depreciating of its nationalistic 
and other ideologies, the portraying of its progressive deterio- 
ration and the constantly growing power and increasing suc- 
cess of one’s own side, and the fomenting of dissention 
among the various class, ethnic, religious, and other groups 
within the enemy population. The techniques used are, of 
course, many and varied; they range from attempts to 
“plant” rumors to an incessant radio barrage on the enemy 
territory. 

It is generally assumed that to be in the least effective, 
aggressive psychological warfare must, like the stratagems 
of physical conflict, be systematic. A given theme or thesis 
must be hammered in, over and over, and by every available 
medium. Repetition is considered to be the basic ingredient 
of successful propaganda: Keep it simple and say it often. 
However unbelievable on the first hearing, it will become 
familiar and hence believable by the hundredth or thou- 
sandth time that it is heard. 

The highly centralized political and military control in 
Russia no doubt does permit the Russian propagandists to 
stick together on the party line and, so long as the official 
line remains stable, to bombard us with a consistent and 
constant propaganda theme. Moreover, rigid internal cen- 
sorship tends to prevent counter themes from arising, via 
rumor or dissenting editorials, to confuse the issue. The 
consistency with which the Russian propagandists have inter- 
preted for:us what they please to call the confession-trials of 
American and other spies and what they please to call peace 
proposals gives evidence of the efficacy of their system. 
These spy trials and peace proposals are by now standard 
devices in Russian psychological warfare, repeated with 
ritualistic adherence to the established pattern, and in the 
hope, no doubt, that, however silly the first one struck us, the 
hundredth will be a convincing display of the benevolent 
strength of Russian communism and the crass deceit and 
weakness of capitalistic imperialism. 

Our own system of political and military controls does 
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not allow us to keep harping on the same old lie with a 
straight face. Even under wartime censorship, various pub- 
lic and private agencies often had contrasting propaganda 
lines, and the line of any one of them was subject to rapid 
change. Currently, the policy enunciated by the State De- 
partment today will be challenged by Drew Pearson to- 
morrow, modified by the President the day after, and chewed 
to death by editorial writers before the week is out. Should 
our military high command venture the official opinion that 
the current conflict goes well or that our strategic air arm 
can blast the roofs off Moscow any night Mr. Truman de- 
sires, they would be certain to be contradicted by one or 
more men who were of lesser rank but who were, as the 
journalists would hint, better qualified to know the facts. 
We Americans, and Western Europeans in general, place 
great value on the right to hold and to express freely differ- 
ing Opinions, including opinions about our own armed forces 
and the enemy that they are required to fight. As a result, 
the front that we present to the enemy is, to say the least, 
confused. 

But I am not entirely convinced that the freedoms which 
we traditionally enjoy and insist on preserving in essence 
even during wartime make us weak and impotent in the field 
of psychological warfare. If the face that we show the 
enemy, our interpretations of ourselves and our opinion of 
them, is confused, it is also confusing. There may be in 
psychological warfare something comparable to beginner’s 
luck in poker; the erratic, unpredictable behavior of the be- 
ginner often disconcerts the expert; since the beginner has 
no system, the expert has no basis on which to evaluate it. 
And so, perhaps in propaganda. 

It is standard operating procedure in psychological war- 
fare to attempt to read between the lines, as it were, of the 
enemy propaganda policy and thus to evaluate his real 
strengths and weaknesses and make some assessment of his 
worries and concerns. It is assumed, of course, that nothing 
that he says will be true, that everything that he says will 
be calculated to deceive. The wartime German and Japanese 
propaganda analysts had elaborate and systematic procedures 
whereby they attempted to deduce from allied domestic and 
foreign propaganda our true state of affairs. We, too, had 
techniques for detecting the truth behind a German or Japa- 
nese lie. But characteristically we had as many systems of 
truth-detection as there were propaganda analysts. 


Now it may be possible to deduce something of the truth— 
to discover inadequately disguised motivations, inadvertently 
revealed anxieties, etc.—by an analysis of propaganda policy. 
But only if there is consistency in that policy. If the propa- 
ganda is inconsistent, vacillating, contradictory, and com- 
posed of constantly varying parts of truths, half-truths, and 
outright lies, little can be deduced from it except that its 
source is variable and contradictory. ‘here is, for example, 
ample evidence that before Germany launched its blitz on 
France, both Hitler and the German high command had 
convinced themselves that the United States would never rise 
to the defense of Western Europe and Britain. There is, 
moreover, some reason to believe that this conviction was 
based upon the conclusion that our militant pronouncements 
were the lie and our concurrent pacifistic declarations the 
truth. But, as time proved, the reverse was actually the case. 

What, I sometimes wonder, do the Russian leaders make 
of us? They can unquestionably obtain more, and more ac- 
curate, data on our productive powers and military potential 
than we can on theirs. But all that information must be 
highly discouraging; it is, at any event, unmistakably in our 
favor. What, they must ask, is our psychological ability to 
fight until one or the other of us is worn to subjugation? 
They do not lack sources of information on this question. 
They may even come and see for themselves; they may read 
our own reports and speculations; etc. And wherever they 
look, they will find evidence that we are a weak and comfort- 
loving people, a nation of pampered, milk-fed youths and of 
self-indulgent adults. ‘They will even find books devoted to 
this theme. 

But they will also find a multitude of contradictory evi- 
dence. Perhaps from the whole they have long since deduced 
that we really are what they insist on calling us—decadent 
capitalists. Perhaps they have made that major mistake. 
Perhaps not. 

It is evident that they place great reliance on the power of 
their propaganda to demoralize us and weaken whatever will 
we now have to fight. For years they have been engaged in 
constant and systematic psychological warfare against us— 
evidence enough that they have great faith in the power of 
propaganda to weaken an enemy, and evidence that they, like 
some among us, underestimate our moral courage as a nation, 
our will and ability to fight. 


“Good Government and a World at Peace” 


BUSINESSMEN MUST TAKE GREATER INTEREST IN POLITICAL ACTIVITY 
By ERNEST T. WEIR, Chairman, National Steel Corporation, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Delivered at the Annual Convention of the National Association of Purchasing Agents, New York, N. Y., June 5, 1951 


T is a great privilege—and one that I deeply appreciate 
—to have this opportunity to speak to the men who carry 
the heavy responsibility of procuring for Americtn indus- 

try about all the materials, supplies, and equipment it needs 
to do the biggest job that has ever confronted it. I know 
something of your problems, because this procurement is 
today a very important part of the total problem of operating 
National Steel Corporation. With many of you, I know, the 
securing of the proper quantities and types of steel is a par- 
ticularly trying part of your job. And there is probably not 
one of you to whom the availability of steel is not a critical 
matter—either as a raw material or in the form of the 
buildings and equipment required by your companies to 
convert or expand production. 

I believe I have a good idea of the questions you have 
in mind. Some of them I hope to answer. To others no 


answer is now possible. That is because we are again in a 
situation in which the distribution of steel is no longer a 
matter between preducers and consumers. Today, Wash- 
ington controls the distribution of almost one-half of the 
total steel produced. It is predicted that this control will 
extend to more than a half and perhaps to 75% of the total. 
Of course allocations now apply in a very uneven manner to 
the various steel products, and in this respect it is likely that 
we will see considerable fluctuation from time to time. In 
view of this condition, any attempt to give a detailed estimate 
of future steel supply would be sheer speculation and of no 
help to you. The plain fact is that today no one knows 
what the future will bring. 

To meet the situation, the steel industry has set itself 
to the task of building additional capacity to raise over- 
all steel production to the point where it will cover any 
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demand that may be reasonably expected. I might say that 
this task is by no means a new one. It is merely a stepping 
up of the expansion that has been constant throughout the 
history of the steel industry. Steel has always built well 
ahead of demand—not just average demand but peak demand. 
The period from the beginning of the last war to the present 
time is the only one in which the steel industry has ever been 
called upon for all the steel it could produce. In all of my 
previous experience, I have never before seen any real short- 
age of steel. In fact, in most years steel operations were con- 
siderably below capacity. As recently as 1938, for instance, 
operations were only about 40% of capacity. 


SHORTAGES WerE NATURAL 


‘The war situation really began to develop in 1940. Dur- 
ing the war, of course, a great percentage of the total steel 
produced went for strictly war purposes. We remember 
that the production of many civilian goods was drastically 
restricted or discontinued entirely. And as a result, by the 
end of the war a huge, abnormal demand had built up for 
goods of all kinds. It was only natural that there would be 
shortages. Because steel is an important material or the 
principal material in so many modern products, the steel 
industry was placed under a spotlight, and it was criticized 
for shortages of everything from bobby pins to automobiles. 
In my view, this criticism was entirely unwarranted not 
only for the reason that the cause of the shortages was en- 
tirely beyond the control of the steel industry, but also 
because of the truly remarkable job done by the steel industry 
in providing increasing quantities of steel to overcome the 


shortages. 


Sree, INpustry ExpANps CONTINUOUSLY 


In fact, the industry never stopped building even during 
the war. In 1940, the industry had a capacity of 81,600,000 
tons. By 1946, this had grown to 91,890,000 ingot tons. 
From 1946 to January 1, 1951, the industry added over 12 
million tons, bringing the total to about 104 million tons. 
And it now has in progress construction programs that will 
add still another 12 or 14 million tons—all of which will be 
in operation by the early part of 1953. At that time—in 
1953—this country will have an ingot capacity of about 118 
million tons of steel—an increase of more than 36 million 
tons, or 45% over 1940. The effect of the tremendous steel 
expansion to date is constantly showing up in the production 
figures. We are now turning out more than two million 
tons of steel each week, and if this rate can be maintained, we 
will end the year with a total production of more than 104 
million tons. 

The year of peak production during the last war was 
1943. In that year, the military requirements for steel were 
around 23 million tons of finished steel—38% of the total. 
It is unlikely that in the present situation the military re- 
quirements will reach the proportions of all out war—par- 
ticularly since many naval and merchant ships, weapons and 
installations of all kinds that required large tonnages of 
steel are still in service. Unless we should have the misfor- 
tune of a full-scale war, with the additions already made to 
steel capacity and those yet to come, it is very difficult for 
me to see how there can be any genuine shortage of steel 
for any great length of time. In my opinion, if any shortages 
develop, the key factors will be lack of other critical materials 
and lack of manpower. 


Steet. Expansion No SimpLeE MATTER 


From the fact that it is stated so glibly from time to time 
that this country should have such and such a steel capacity 


—the precise figure depending on the opinion of the speaker 
of the moment—you would get the idea that the expansion 
of steel capacity is a simple and easy matter. Emphatically, 
this is not the case. Expansion puts very heavy burdens on 
the steel industry—both physical and financial burdens. This 
fact is not generally appreciated and is not understood even 
by many steel fabricators who apparently think that the 
expansion of steel capacity is comparable to the enlargement 
of production facilities in their own lines. In most cases, if a 
fabricator has available manpower, all that he requires to 
expand production is more floor space and additional ma- 
chines and equipment. You might say that plenty of prob- 
lems are involved in filling these requirements—and I will 
agree with you because we have them every day in our finish- 
ing operations which are essentially the same as fabricating 
operations. But our really tough problem is to provide the 
facilities that make the raw material for the finishing opera- 
tions—in other words, the primary steel. 

To do this, we must first find and develop raw materials 
—the coal, limestone and particularly, the iron ore, as I will 
show later on. Then we must provide facilities to transport 
and handle these raw materials at the rate of four tons for 
every ton of finished steel we ship. After that, we must build 
coke ovens, blast furnaces, bessemers, open hearth furnaces, 
soaking pits and blooming mills, as well as many auxiliary 
facilities. 

All of this is preliminary to making the finished steel in 
the operations which compare with those of the fabricator. 
It is this preliminary part of steel expansion which is the big 
job and involves the big cost. For the steel industry as a 
whole, the investment in expansion from 1940 through 1952 
will amount to $6 billion, 147 million. For National Steel 
Corporation alone, the investment during the same period 
will be $375 million. And I want to point out that practi- 
cally all of this huge investment in the steel industry repre- 
sents private capital—with help neither asked from nor given 
by the Government. 


PROBLEM OF REPLACEMENT Costs 


While on this matter of investment, I would like to say 
that the financial situation of the steel industry can not be 
considered at all satisfactory. This may be surprising to you 
in view of the reports of steel company earnings that you 
read on the financial pages. I dislike to say it, but part of 
what you read is fiction. The earnings of steel companies— 
our own included—do not tell the whole story. This is due 
to the method of taking depreciation resulting from the 
government policy to allow tax deductions for depreciation 
on the basis of original cost only. Yet the cost of plant and 
equipment has advanced at least 2% times over prewar. All 
property must be replaced on this higher cost basis. Where 
is the money to come from? It is perfectly proper to expect 
that new money will cover a portion of the total financing 
required for new construction. But you cannot expect new 
money to replace existing facilities, and it will not be forth- 
coming. There is only one source of money for replacement. 
It must come from proper depreciation charges. The earn- 
ings shown today are misleading to the very substantial ex- 
tent that they include money that should be charged to de- 
preciation, because it must be spent for replacement and 
therefore is not available for any other purpose. If this fac- 
tor were properly recognized, earnings would drop to a point 
which would show that steel prices today are not commen- 
surate with the real cost of investment and operation. 


Must Be Sure or Iron Ore 
A moment ago, I referred to the difficulties faced by 
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steel companies in maintaining adequate reserves of raw 
materials—and particularly iron ore. Always until the 
present time, there has been an imple supply of iron ore in 
this country. It presented no great problem. Now the 
picture is entirely different. At the very time that we are 
expanding steel capacity to such a tremendous extent, we 
must provide against the exhaustion of the rich Lake Su- 
perior ores which have been the backbone of American steel 
production for more than 60 years. Understand, these ores 
will not be depleted this year or next year. But the enormous 
and continuing drain from the beginning of the last war to 
the present time is bringing the day uncomfortably close. 
No steel company can take chances with iron ore. It must 
see that it has reserves for many years ahead—and even 50 
years is not too far ahead—because if you have the finest and 
biggest plant in the world, you still cannot produce steel 
in it unless you have the raw materials. The search for ore 
is taking two main routes. First, progress is being made in 
the development of methods for working taconite—a low 
grade, hard rock ore which has been considered an un- 
economic source heretofore but which holds the potential of 
a very large supply of ore within the United States. Second 
—and presently more important—we are looking the world 
over for new reserves of high-grade ore. 


CosTLy INVESTMENT IN RAW MATERIALS 


You have all heard, I am sure, of the discovery and de- 
velopment of ore in Venezuela, Africa and Labrador. The 
Labrador project—in which National Steel is largely inter- 
ested—is now being carried forward actively with a program 
that involves the present spending of $200 million and 
eventually will run into many millions more. This develop- 
ment will require not only the usual mining installations, but 
also living quarters for employees, a 365-mile railroad, dock- 
ing and loading facilities, and the construction of large 
ocean-going ships for the transportation of iron ore. The 
Labrador field is expected to ship its first ore in 1955. This 
is a good illustration of the long-range preparations that are 
essential to steel production and of the necessity to acquire 
and develop costly property years before there can be any 
possible return from it. It costs a lot of money each year to 
carry these necessary reserves of raw materials. 

There is another extremely important raw material I 
would like to mention—iron and steel scrap. It is merely 
junk to most people, but to steelmakers, scrap is a vital re- 
source, and it has become a mighty scarce article. Actually, 
the steel industry is receiving more scrap in terms of tons 
than in former years but not enough to support the high 
and increasing production from new capacity. A scrap inven- 
tory that will support operations for 60 days is considered 
normal. Now the average inventory of scrap in the entire 
steel industry is down to 21 days. Some individual mills are 
operating on almost a day-to-day basis. The situation has 
become most serious. There is scrap in the country. Extraor- 
dinary efforts must be made to get it flowing to the mills. 
Additional blast furnaces, with the necessary coke plants, 
are being built to increase the production of pig iron. But 
this takes time, and today, we have an emergency. Unless 
steps are taken to increase the supply of scrap--and soon— 
steel production is going to suffer. 


Get Scrap Movinc to Mitts Now 


You gentlemen can help in a very important way to pre- 
vent that from happening. The industrial plants of America 
are the great source of iron and steel scrap—and also non- 
ferrous scrap. I appeal to you to go back to your offices and 


have your plants combed for every available piece of scrap. 
Get it moving to the steel mills through the normal channels 
at the earliest possible moment. The rusty junk that you 
send out of your plants will help to insure the continuing 
flow of shiny new steel to your receiving platforms. I can 
not emphasize too strongly the importance of your coopera- 
tion in this matter. 

Gentlemen, the steel industry has a great historical record 
of always taking care of the demand for steel—of always 
building in advance of demand. Even now, despite the in- 
terference of war and the great dislocation of our domestic 
economy, it is living up to that record. I can assure you that 
whatever the difficulties, this country will have plenty of 
steel for all essential uses. I know you will excuse my saying 
that I am proud of the record of our own Company which 
in proportion to size, has one of the largest expansion pro- 
grams among all major steel companies. And beyond that, I 
am proud of the entire steel industry with which I have been 
intimately associated since I was a boy of 15. It is a great 
industry with a great record. 

Of course these problems of the steel industry which I 
have been discussing—and the problems which each of you 
have in your own company and your own industry—are only 
part of the great problem of our times. That problem is 
how to arrive at a basis on which we can live in reasonable 
peace and security with ourseives and with the other nations 
of the world. Industry wili have an important and perhaps 
a decisive part to play in the solution of that problem—but 
still only a part. If the men who lead industry—and by that 
I mean its entire management—content themselves with do- 
ing a good industrial job and nothing more, they will fall 
short—far short—of accepting the full responsibility which 
is theirs at this particular moment in history. 





Great Prosptem EssentiALty Powiricat 


This great problem of our time is essentially a political 
problem. Politics have become the dominant force in our 
lives. We see that force exerted all the way from the 
small village and township through the levels of the large 
cities and counties, the states and the nation. In the great 
debate over international policy, we have seen that military 
policy, although it may have been sound from a purely mili- 
tary standpoint, has to give way before the greater weight 
of world political considerations—and properly so, because 
civilian control must always be the ultimate authority in the 
United States. 

Politics today determine what shall be produced and who 
shall produce it; what shall be consumed and who shall 
consume it; what we shall eat and wear, and finally—on 
the great issue of war or peace—whether we shall live or 
die. The politics of today is a far cry from the yesterday 
that most of us can remember—when the main issue was 
which man and party should move into the city hall, the 
county courthouse, the governor’s mansion or the White 
House. The issues of the past were important, of course, 
but even at the height of partisan emotion, we knew that the 
outcome of elections would not have a noticeable effect at 
our desks or work benches, or in our homes. Those were the 
days when about the only contact of the average person with 
the federal government was the post office. 


Jer PLANE vs. Horse ANp Buccy 


Starting with World War I, however, the force of politics 
has become so broad in scope and so deep in penetration that 
now it is a controlling factor in the life of every individual. 
The comparison between the old politics and the new politics 
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is the comparison between the horse and buggy and the jet 
plane. Yet far too many of the businessmen I know—who 
apply jet plane thinking to their own businesses and who 
“beef” about what government is doing to the country—are 
living in the horse and buggy days so far as their own polit- 
ical awareness and activity are concerned. And in my opin- 
ion, it is a erying shame. The average businessman has got- 
ten where he is because he has more than average ability. 
He has the mental capacity for factual analysis that leads to 
sound cenclusions and right actions. Obviously, his batting 
average has to be pretty good to keep him moving up— 
or at least keep him where he is. These talents are exactly 
the ones that must be applied to political activity if the tre- 
mendous power now contained in it is not to become an 
actual danger to the welfare of the people of this country. 

Why should businessmen withhold their talents from poli- 
tics? What is it that makes these men, who are so conscious 
of their responsibility in their own jobs, think that they can 
shrug off their political obligations? Many of them do not 
even vote. And as for any more active participation, the 
response of the great majority is ““That’s not my game; 
that's for the politician.” The truth is, in my opinion, that 
the average businessman is a political neuter because poli- 
tics is a strange field to him; because he begrudges the time 
and effort he would have to give to it, and because he has 
the idea that the public is “anti-business” and thinks the 
safest thing to do is stay in his shell. And, in my opinion, 
none of these reasons is valid. 


BUSINESSMEN INFLUENCE MANY PEOPLE 


Political influence is influence with people. There is not 
a single businessman who does not have influence with many 
people-——many more than he thinks. If the great body of 
American businessmen would take an active interest in poli- 
starting right in their own communities and their own 

they could be one of the greatest and most construc- 
tive forces in the country today. They would bring to poli- 
tics the factual approach that has become a matter of habit 
with them in their business life. They would not be likely 
to become submerged in factionalism. Their main interest 
in politics would be to develop practical facts necessary to 
secure clean and reasonably efficient and economical govern- 
ment. ‘They would endeavor to get into office the kind of 
men who had the inclination and the ability to produce 
government of that kind. I am convinced that the wide- 
spread, active, and continuing participation of businessmen 
in the affairs of both political parties would be followed by 
a marked improvement in the caliber of politics, politicians 
and government—from the community right on up to the 
national level. And certainly, such an improvement is a 
sadly needed thing today. 


tics 
States 


NotTHING WRoNG WITH Potitics Per SE 


Very often we hear the word, “politics,” used in a dis- 
paraging manner. It has become a “bad” word. Actually, 
there is nothing wrong with politics per se. Its simple pur- 
pose is to provide the mechanics through which a people can 
establish an orderly and satisfactory basis of life. Politics’ 
evil reputation arise from confusion between the legitimate 
purpose of politics and the purposes of politicians. There is 
a very wide difference. 

In many cases, politicians will take a stand before the 
public on important matters not because of deep convic- 
tidén growing out of study and understanding of those mat- 
ters, but simply because they think the position is the one 
best calculated to bring political advantage to themselves or 


their party. And such actions are considered as part of the 
game; they are brushed off as “just politics.” In my book 
they are not “just politics,” they are snide politics. You 
know, after I used that word in preparing my notes for this 
talk, I decided to look it up in the dictionary. It meant 
something to me, and I wanted to be sure it would mean 
the same thing to you. I learned that it was a slang word, 
which was news to me, and then Webster goes on to define 
“snide” as follows: “spurious; deceptively inferior; tricky; 
mean; base.” This goves you a wide assortment of mean- 
ings to select from. As for me. I accept all of them as apply- 
ing to the kind of politics I have been talking about. 


Po.itics IN MACARTHUR INCIDENT 


As a lifelong and active Republican, I regret to say that, 
in my opinion, politics of an entirely improper order have 
been played by members of my own party in the MacArthur 
incident. In the first place, the entire matter had a polit- 
ical origin, because it started with the letter which Congress- 
man Martin secured from General MacArthur and used for 
political purposes. Then as soon as General MacArthur 
made his statement of policy, a certain group of prominent 
Republicans leaped in immediately to endorse his position, 
and they have continued to do so. Now so far as I am con- 
cerned, there were at least three things wrong with this 
course of action. 

First: Insofar as it was an attempt to ride along with 
the tide of emotion and sympathy with which the public 
naturally greeted the return of this great soldier and great 
American, it was snide politics in all the meanings of the 
word I gave a moment ago. 

Second: These Republicans have the same right as all 
other Americans to express personal opinions, but I do not 
know of a single case in which any of these statements was 
designated as an expression of personal opinion. The mem- 
bers of this group ase all prominent Republicans. As such, 
their ardent statements undoubtedly made the MacArthur 
Policy the Republican Policy in the minds of a large seg- 
ment of the public. The fact is, of course, that no member of 
this group, nor this group as a whole, has the right to commit 
the Republican Party to any policy. As a Republican, I 
resent the Party’s being committed by inference as it was 
in this case, and I am sure that many other Republicans 
feel the same way. 

Third: The immediate endorsement of the MacArthur 
Policy was not taking a considered position; it was taking 
sides. I cannot imagine you gentlemen or any other Amer- 
ican businessmen doing a comparable thing with regard to 
any major business matter. You would want to have all 
the facts before making your decision. Certainly, it would 
have been far better if these Republican leaders would have 
waited until all the evidence was in and then, after most 
thorough study, to have established their carefully reasoned 
position. 


A SrrictLy Pouitricat Line-Up 


Of course the Administration followers have been just as 
bad. With few exceptions, the line-up on this most serious 
matter has been strictly political. It has been a case of attack 
on one side and defense on the other of a political position— 
with an eye to future elections. Gentlemen, this thing is too 
big for ordinary political thinking and action—much too big. 
What is involved is the whole future of the American people 
and, in fact, because of our country’s dominant position in 
world affairs, the whole future of mankind. 

In my view, the political leadership on both sides is not 
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measuring up to its responsibilities. They have been running 
behind the public. There is no question that there is wide- 
spread disgust among the American people with present 
politics and political leadership, and with good reason. They 
see the hopeless waste and inefficiency in government . . . the 
continual increase in the cost of government which is rapidly 
coming to the point where it will be simply impossible for 
the people to pay for that cost out of their earnings . . . the 
hidden cost of government in the form of inflation which is 
eroding the dollar and threatening actual financial disin- 
tegration ... and finally, the complacent acceptance of down- 
right immorality in government. 


SHOULD Not RETREAT FROM POLITICcs 


The people are confused because our leadership on both 
sides seems incapable of establishing an understandable and 
constructive policy for our country. It seems to me that the 
growing lack of confidence in our present political leadership 
is the reason why so many Americans fail to vote, even in 
national elections. This reaction is understandable but it is 
negative and it establishes conditions that are most favorable 
for control by smallbore, professional politicians. What is 
most needed is a greatly expanded interest and active par- 
ticipation in politics—not a retreat from politics. 

All over the world, there is a glaring disparity between 
the aspirations of peoples and the actions and policies of 
their political leaderships. —The one thing most wanted by 
people everywhere is genuine and lasting peace. The thing 
they dread and hate is the thought of war. We know that 
is the case here. Certainly, it must be even more true in 
the case of other countries—including Russia—all of which 
have directly experienced such terrors of war as we-have not. 
Yet, despite this universal desire for peace among the peo- 
ples of the world, the political leaders of the world’s princi- 
pal countries seem entirely incapable of laying down a peace- 
ful foundation for a working arrangement among nations. 
In view of this, the only alternative of other countries and 
our own, apparently, is again to make preparations against 
the outbreak of general war—preparations dictated by fear 
fear of the other fellow’s intentions. 

Peculiarly in Europe—as I found on a trip last fall—it 
is felt that if war comes it is much more likely to result 
from some action of the United States rather than Russia. 
They know that neither the American people nor its leader- 
ship want war, but they fear that we will blunder into some 
incident that will pull the trigger. This explains much of 
the European attitude toward our present situation in Korea. 
They believe that Russia definitely does not want war. This 
is not because they attribute any sweetness and light to the 
viewpoint of Russia’s rulers. It is based on analysis of the 
underlying practical factors of Russia’s situation. 








Basis OF EUROPEAN ANALYSIS 


Here is the basis for their reasoning: When we of the 
West look at Russia we thing in terms of her strength. 
That is because we always hear of the number of divisions 
she has, her tanks, artillery and airpower, her great land 
mass, and her position in Central Europe and Asia. Against 
this we compare our relative military unpreparedness. If 
we can imagine ourselves behind the Iron Curtain, how- 
ever, and look from East to West we get a different picture 
—and one that Russia sees more clearly than we do. She 
knows that military power today is primarily a manufac- 
tured product—a product of industry, if you will. Stalin, 
himself, admitted that in the last war. Russia knows that 
the total resources and industry under her control are vastly 





inferior to those of the West and that the great repository of 
industrial strength is in the United States—beyond reach of 
Russian land power. Her production of steel, coal and oil, 
for instance, is only a fraction of that of the West. She 
knows how quickly the West can convert industrial power 
into military power through a technology and trained man- 
power with which she cannot hope to compete. In addition, 
she has serious internal difficulties. We know of them only 
in general outline, but we know they are there. 


No Easy Task For RusstIA 


Against this background, assume that Russia started a 
war, and succeeded quickly in occupying most of the Con- 
tinent of Europe. What then? She could expect instant 
retaliation from us—particularly in the air. She would have 
to cope with resistance movements in every country from 
the Atlantic back to and including her homeland with an 
army spread thin over a vast area. And on this shaky foun- 
dation, she would have to undertake history’s greatest mili- 
tary operation—the crossing of two vast oceans to overcome 
and occupy the United States. This would be necessary be- 
cause if this war ever starts, it will be the final showdown— 
and so long as the United States remains a military power, 
Russia can never draw a safe breath. In Russian eyes, do 
you think this looks like an easy task, or one that assures 
success? And how do you suppose Russia’s rulers appraise 
the consequences of failure? 

There are two other factors of a different nature. The 
first is that Russia has never won an offensive war. The 
second is the central belief of Communist doctrine that Com- 
munism eventually will prevail throughout the world because 
Capitalism will fall of its own weight. Under this belief, 
military force is not a necessary instrument for attainment 
of Russia’s aims and Russia, therefore, can afford to wait. 


RUSSIA ON THE DEFENSIVE 


For these reasons, Europeans believe that Russia is ac- 
tually on the defensive. They believe her position is dictated 
by weakness, not strength, and by fear, not confidence. Ad- 
mittedly, this creates a perilous situation. A leadership which 
is characteristically distrustful and is motivated by fear and 
weakness is unpredictable and likely to lash out first if it 
thinks it is in danger. Even so, Europeans believe that Russia 
is much more disposed than we suspect to arrive at some basis 
for world peace. It may not be all the West would want 
but it at least would be a starting point out of the tension 
and release from the burden of military preparation that 
now weighs down the world. 

Would not a peace even of this kind be preferable to a 
war which would destroy western civilization and plunge 
the world into an era more terrible than the Dark Ages? 
Obviously, we must continue to build and maintain our de- 
fenses so long as there is any possible danger of war, but 
also we should take world initiative in exploring every pos- 
sible avenue toward peace. 

I am convinced that if we can avoid war, if we can estab- 
lish peace—we will enter the greatest period of economic and 
social progress in all history. “The world over, there are signs 
that peoples have awakened to the potentials for human 
betterment that started with the Industrial Revolution. With 
modern transit and communication, there are no remote areas 
anymore. The day of colonialism is about past. From Asia, 
for instance, we hear repeatedly of the stirring among the 
peoples of all countries there, of rising nationalism, of the 
discontent with their present lot, and of the demand for bet- 
ter conditions of life. India has been a forerunner in this 
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development and, according to reports, is an accurate indi- 
cator of the new attitude throughout the Orient. Pain and 
inrest may go with the birth of this new spirit for awhile 
but the movement will be forward. The peoples of those 
countries will become better producers and better consumers, 
and with their teeming populations, even a slight improve- 
ment in their economic status would make an enormous con- 
tribution to the betterment of world conditions. And in 
this, the United States would have much both to give and to 
gain. 


Unrrep States Bears Grave RESPONSIBILITY 


In view of this two-sided picture of the world’s future 

one dark and one light; one war and desolation, and one 
peace and human betterment—the United States, as the 
world’s leading nation, bears a grave responsibility. It should 
be the world’s great champion for peace—and it should be 
made known as such to all the peoples of the world. And 
n saving this, we again come back to the proposition that this 
cannot happen unless we have political leadership that is 
capable of thinking and acting in terms of this magnitude. 

As it is we hear too little from our leadership that is 
positive and constructive. We are told that we must pre- 
pare to endure 5—10—20 years of tension .. . of expanding 
government and government costs ... of widening govern- 
ment controls ... of high taxes... of military service for 
. of a garrison state economy. Think what this 
will mean. It will mean that by the end of 20 years—if it 
does end then—-we will have two whole generations of 
Americans who have never had the opportunity to know the 
real America. ‘They will have no experience with the real 
individual independence that made this country great but on 
the contrary they will accept as an accustomed thing, the 
detailed control over their private lives by a powerful central 
government. 

Gentlemen, it is our solemn obligation to see that the 
America that was given to us is preserved for those who will 
come after us. “The only way it can be lost is through bad 
political action. By the same token, the only way it can be 
preserved is through good political action. 


our youth ee 


Must Have Goop Po.iricAL LEADERSHIP 


I repeat what I have said before because it cannot be 
overemphasized: ‘The only way that this country can cope 
with the world situation as it is today is with political lead- 
ership that is equal to that situation. The only way we will 
vet political leadership of that standard is through alert and 
determined political action by the people of this country. 
Businessmen have a particular responsibility to help bring 
this about. ‘he capacity for leadership they have demon- 
strated in building and producing imposes on them the 
obligation to take the lead in preserving the fundamental 
conditions that have made it possible to build and produce in 
the way they have. In Russia and some other countries in- 
dustrial management can do a pretty fair technical job. But 
that is all it can do and it must function strictly within the 
limits laid down by political leadership. ‘The American busi- 
nessman does not have to operate under such limits—not yet. 
On the contrary, he can help establish the limits of political 
leadership. If he fails to exercise this American birthright, 
is he not placing on himself voluntarily the limitations which 
his European counterpart must accept under compulsion ? 
Isn't he inviting the extension of government power ? 

Now, there are a number of things that every businessman 
can do. 

He can vote. 
He can persuade his family and friends to vote. 


He can find out who is really electing his community 
officials and his congressmen—the better elements or the 
gamblers, racketeers, and professional politicians. If he finds 
that it is the latter, he can join an organization formed to 
change the condition and if none exists he can take the lead 
in forming one. 

He can keep abreast of important national issues .. . 
make up his own mind on them .. . be outspoken . . . and 
help form the public opinion that usually determines what is 
done about them. 

He can follow the actions of his representatives and 
senators . . . let them know when he disapproves of what 
they are doing and—just as important—let them know once 
in awhile when he approves their actions. 

He can refrain from seeking for his own business aid from 
government which increases both the cost and the power of 
government. 

He can influence his community organizations which sup- 
port the idea of governmental economy in general to support 
it in particular when it comes to federal spending in that 
community. 

Any businessman who will do these things will be at least 
10 times as active as the present average. If the general run 
of businessmen did them, they would become a potent and a 
constructive influence. I want to say that I am not asking 
you to do anything that I do not do myself. I have taken a 
long and very active interest in political matters and make 
no bones about it. I intend to keep on doing so. I have never 
thought that my position in the business world cancelled 
either my rights or my obligations as an American citizen. 


THE WEIRTON EXAMPLE 


So long as his motives are right, the public not only ac- 
cepts but welcomes the business leader in the political field. 
The closer he is to the people and the better they know him 
the more true this is. For example: Weirton, West Virginia, 
the home of Weirton Steel Company, became a city just four 
years ago. It has a population of over 25,000. At the urg- 
ing of many citizens, Mr. Millsop, the president of Weirton 
Steel Company, decided to be a candidate for Mayor. Some 
of his friends told him he was putting himself out on a limb. 
They thought it unwise and perhaps dangerous for the head 
of the largest company in the district to run for political 
office. Well, the people of Weirton did not think so. They 
elected him by a 5 to 1 majority. The city has since been 
operated on what is probably the most businesslike basis of 
any municipality in the country. Just a few weeks ago, the 
primary was held in the second municipal election. Mr. 
Millsop was again a candidate and he received more than 
87° of the total votes cast. The people of Weirton know 
that he has only one interest in the job and that is to give 
Weirton the cleanest, most economical government possible. 
And that is the kind of leadership the people want. The fact 
that he is the community’s biggest businessman has proved 
no handicap at the polls. 

In conclusion, Gentlemen, I know you have heard other 
speakers on other occasions who have urged businessmen to 
take a greater interest in political activity. Probably you 
have paid very little attention to them. I sincerely hope that 
that will not be the case on this occasion—because in these 
most serious days—above all others in our history—there is 
so much at stake. We can only have good government 
through good politics. And only through good government 
can we hope for peace in the world. Of course, political 
activity takes time, takes thought, takes effort. But as you 
leave here, ask yourself seriously: Do I not owe this obliga- 
tion to myself, my family, my community, and my country? 
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Legal Aid 
A CHALLENGE TO THE BAR 


By ALBERT CONWAY, Associate Judge, New York State Court of Appeals 


Delivered at Summer Meeting, New Y ork State Bar Association, Saranac, N. Y., June 22, 1951 


NORMALLY approach a problem by saying to myself, 

let us go back to first principles. I shall postpone that 

approach for a few minutes this morning while I go 
back to first experience. All the way back to 1913, nearly 
forty years ago, the problem of legal aid has been before me. 
In July of that year I became an Assistant District Attorney. 
I then found in so far as the administration of criminal law 
was concerned that legal aid had to be supplied to those 
charged with crime in the Magistrate’s Court, Special Ses- 
sions, and the County Court if they were to be represented 
and their right preserved. Lawyers were assigned, as we 
termed it, because of their fortuitous presence in the court- 
room that morning or that afternoon. When assigned they 
talked with the accused and in a majority of cases, tried and 
disposed of the case that day. Usually witnesses for the 
accused had accompanied him. If not, an adjournment was 
granted on application so as to procure their attendance. 
Looking back over the years, I cannot recall any lawyer 
who pleaded his own ccavenience and asked to be excused or 
relieved from such assignment. Attorneys looked upon accept- 
ance of the assignment as an obligation and were indeed for 
the most part pleased to act—looking upon it as one of the 
duties a lawyer was proud to perform. Young men came 
to the County Court and sat there waiting hopefully to be 
assigned so as to obtain experience. The judge, the district 
attorney and the bar appreciated that above all else justice 
was to be served and that the humble and indigent and 
friendless was the ward of court and bar. It was not because 
we had in mind the constitutions of nation and state and the 
applicable section of the Code of Criminal Procedure as pres- 
ently construed by our courts. It was instinctive. It was a 
matter of noblesce oblige. 

I do not think that any one with judgment and familiar 
with the administration of criminal law was ever fully 
satisfied with that method of assigning lawyers to defend 
men charged with crime. It was largely a hit and miss 
affair. As the years passed and I became County Judge in 
1930, I was less and less satisiied with it. The practice had 
many weaknesses as I saw it. One, that young men learned 
to become jury lawyers by defending in assigned cases and 
making the mistakes which every young trial lawyer makes. 
Again, preparation was too hurried and one sometimes wor- 
ried at the end of a trial, as judge or district attorney, 
whether more time for thought and preparation and the 
calling of additional witnesses might not have achieved a 
different and more just result, at least as to the degree of 
the crime of which the accused was found guilty. Mind 
well, this was in criminal cases only that counsel was as- 
signed. Very rarely in civil cases in any court was counsel 
assigned. 

When, then, we as lawyers, turn to civil cases and the 
necessity, equally as strong, for preserving and protecting the 
rights of the ignorant or indigent the subject becomes much 
more complex and difficult both from the point of view of 
the attorney and the potential client. You know how difficult 
it is for us with wide acquaintance to select a doctor in a 
sudden emergency for one of our own family or that of a 
friend. What illiterate person, or, if literate in his own 
language, unable to read ours, would know of one of you to 
consult. Would he dare to go to your office and seek to 





consult you when unable to pay you. Could he do it at 
night or in the late afternoon if he were working to support 


-his family during the day. Let us turn to your position. It is 


becoming increasingly difficult, with the very great increase 
in overhead, for lawyers to devote the time of themselves or 
partners and of their staffs to matters where there is not 
adequate compensation. But we shall pass that point. Which 
of you would wish to undertake to collect a wage claim of 
thirty or forty dollars; to defend a law suit based upon an 
installment contract for a household appliance where there 
had been deceit practiced or a defective article sold; which 
ot you would undertake to take care of an eviction notice for 
a householder or widow of a householder—living with his 
or her family in a third or fourth story cold water flat or 
apartment. If you say no, to the seeker of aid, the client, 
and that is your privilege, to whom shall he or she go? To 
another lawyer when he has selected you? I have often tried 
to picture to myself the feelings and concern of those in the 
situations 1 have just mentioned who return home and find 
the first piece of legal process they have ever seen and have 
to make up their minds promptly from whom to obtain legal 
advice and aid. Especially is that true when unfamiliar to 
some degree perhaps with our language or customs, certainly 
unable to understand the legal terminology of the paper, 
and with only barely enough money to pay for food, clothing 
and rent for the family—that today takes all that most men 
earn. 

Of course I know that you would not say no to the seeker 
of aid. You would, with irritation, take his case. If you 
handled it yourself, you would have to do some studying to 
prepare and to make yourself competent to handle it, for 
you have gone far beyond that type of work. If you under- 
took to represent your new client in court, you would be out 
of place; you would be explaining to everyone how you came 
to be there; the case would always come up when one of your 
most important clients was demanding your personal atten- 
tion; you would develop a frustrated attitude, if not an 
angry mien. If you turned it over to the young men in 
your office, the same result would follow, only in lesser 
degree. I can hear you later shouting at one of the young 
men; Don’t tell me how much time this matter is consum- 
ing and the cost in overhead. We took it, did we not? All 
right then, this client must receive our utmost in effort if 
everyone in the office has to go to work on it. We have all 
been through it. Some of us have had the uneasy feeling 
after all our effort, that maybe if we had had more experi- 
ence in that court or type of case, we might have done a 
better job. However, maybe the important thing was that 
we did it. We have called ourselves stupid because we took 
the case, yet all the time knowing that we would do it all 
over again for the next miserable unfortunate who threw 
himself on our mercy. 

Yes, the situation is a challenge especially in cities where 
there are 100,000 or more in population or in counties where 
there are 200,000 or more. Our Federal Constitution 
through its 6th and 14th Amendments, in so far as here 
applicable, provides that in all criminal prosecutions the 
accused shall enjoy the right to a speedy and public trial; 
to be confronted with the witnesses against him; to have 
compulsory process for obtaining witnesses in his favor, and 
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to have the assistance of counsel for his defense. The 14th 
Amendment provides: (Section 1) “* * * nor shall any 
State deprive any person of life, liberty, or property, with- 
out due process of law; nor deny to any person within its 
jurisdiction the equal protection of the laws.” 

Our State Constitution provides in part (Art. I § 6): “in 
any trial in any court whatever the party accused shall be 
allowed to appear and defend in person and with counsel as 
in civil actions * * *”. We have held that that is funda- 
mental and must be protected by the trial justice; that it 
must be held to confer upon the accused every privilege which 
will make the presence of counsel upon the trial a valuable 
right; that there must be a record kept of all proceedings 
having a bearing thereon so that an intelligent review may 
be made. Thus it may be said that we as lawyers are con- 
stitutionally a part of the administration of the criminal law. 

I hose constitutional provisions are not self-executing. It is 
well to remember that our Bill of Rights, of which we are so 
justly proud, is only what lawyer advocates have made it. 
‘The Bill of Rights neither construes itself nor is_ self- 
invigorating. All its virility has come from us as lawyers and 
judges. We have accomplished it as members of the bar, 
conscious of our age old obligations to defend at the bar 
of: justice the poor or despised and hated members of the 
community charged with crime. This we have done as a 
matter of duty without hope of reward. The legislature of 
our State, conscious of this burden willingly assumed by 
us, has relieved us of it in capital cases by providing, in 
such instances, for payment of an honorarium upon assign- 
ment to defend those without funds. 

Now let us turn to civil law. We are all agreed, I 
think, that if a man cannot pay for legal advice and aid yet 
needs it, that he should have it just as he should have a 
doctor when ill although he cannot pay for the services of 
one. We realize, too, as Mr. Harrison Tweed has pointed 
out, that ‘‘a grievance against the administration of justice 
can do more social harm than suffering on account of lack of 
hospital facilities.” What have we as a dar done to provide 
such legal advice and aid? The answer is, very little, al- 
though as individual members of the bar we have done very 
much. Yet the indigent, with cases such as I have instanced, 
which we find so difficult to properly handle, must have legal 
advice and aid as a matter of justice. The prime interest of 


"lawyers is justice. Daniel Webster in his eulogy on Mr. 


Justice Story said in his inimitable way: “Justice is the 
great interest of man on earth. It is the ligament which 
holds civilized beings and nations together.”” But more than 
that, lawyers are interested in justice under law— under the 
Rule of Law—which latter, says Dicey, “means in the first 
place, the absolute supremacy of predominance of regular 
law as opposed to the influence of arbitrary power, and 
excludes the existence of arbitrariness, or prerogative, or 
even of wide discretionary authority on the part of govern- 
ment.” (A. V. Dicey, the Law of the Constitution, 8th 
ied. p. 198.) 

May I ask you to permit me to read to you a few sentences 
selected from my 2ddress at the annual meeting of ‘this bar 
association in January 1947, only four years ago, and’ then 
ask you to note the tempo at which matters involving the 
question of legal aid have moved since 1944—a matter of 
seven years. 

‘These are the sentences: 


“* * *® \We must make a fresh and adequate approach, 
in my judgment, to the subject of legal aid for the hundred 
or more millions of Americans who have no access to any 
form of organized legal aid. The need, of course, is greater 
in cities than in rural districts. It is only recently that our 
profession as a body has begun to realize that the rendering 


of legal aid must come from it or it will come from some 
other source, and that the doing of it by the profession is a 
materially helpful public-relations factor. This latter has 
been a revelation to some of us who needed education and 
experience to learn that organized legal aid did not inter- 
fere with private practice but in reality was the best an- 
swer to the striving of our bar associations for better 
understanding on the part of the public of the true posi- 
tion of the lawyer in the body politic and in public rela- 
tions generally. * * * 

“Sometimes we see things more clearly by lifting our 
eyes from our surroundings and viewing what is occuring 
elsewhere. In England a committee consisting of leaders 
of the bar and in social reform headed by Lord Rushcliffe 
was appointed in London on May 25, 1944, curiously 
enough when the war was at its height, ‘to inquire what 
facilities at present exist in England and Wales for giving 
legal advice and assistance to Poor Persons, and to make 
such recommendations as appear to be desirable for the 
purpose of. securing that Poor Persons in need of legal 
advice may have such facilities at their disposal * * *.’ In 
May of 1945, one year later, there was made the so-called 
Rushcliffe Report, by the Committee, to the Lord High 
Chancellor and by him presented to Parliament.” 


Following the delivery of the Rushcliffe Report to the 
Chancellor and by him to-Parliament in May of 1945, this 
Association the following year, 1946, took steps to urge the 
adoption of an adequate program of Legal Aid throughout 
our State. It was because of that resolution that I suggested 
in 1947 a fresh and adequate approach to the subject. In 
1948 there was introduced in Parliament the ‘Legal Aid and 
Advice Bill, 1948” (12 Geo. 6). In 1949 Parliament passed 
the “Legal Aid and Advice Act, 1949” (13 Geo. 6). In 
1950 and 1951 the American Bar Association adopted ap- 
propriate resolutions to emphasize the need for prompt action 
throughout the country. The Board of Governors this year 
unanimously adopted a resolution pledging the active assist- 
ance of each member of the Board in implementing the 
program of the American Bar Association Committee on 
Legal Aid Work. That resolution placed special emphasis 
on the important role of state bar associations and the Chief 
Judges of the respective States. That resolution provides: 


“Whereas, The American Bar Association by resolu- 
tion adopted at its 1950 Annual Meeting in Washington 
declared that its policy with reference to legal aid was— 

1. That it is the primary responsibility of the legal pro- 
fession to assume the leadership in establishing adequate 
legal aid in conjunction with private agencies; 

2. That the State Bar Association should encourage 
and assist local bar associations in organizing needed legal 
aid service in their respective states. 

Now, therefore, be it Resolved, that the American Bar 
Association through its Committee on Legal Aid Work 
recommends a procedure to the state bar associations as 
follows: 

a. That the President of each state bar immediately re- 
quest the Chief Justice and the Chairman of the state bar 
legal aid committee to act with him in creating and execut- 
ing a state-wide legal aid plan, and 

b. That legal aid societies be organized as a basic com- 
munity service in each county by local bar associations and 
be financially supported through private sources without 
government aid, and 

c. That each member of the Board of Governors 
pledges his cooperation and assistance to the Legal Aid 
Committee of the American Bar Association and to the 
state bar associations in his circuit in organizing and im- 
plementing such plan and procedure.” 
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It is because of the request of our distinguished President, 
Mr. Chamberlain, to our Chief Judge, pursuant to that reso- 
lution, that Chief Judge Loughran suggested that I be asked 
to speak to you today. 

There has naturally been much discussion since the adop- 
tion of the “Legal Aid and Advice Act, 1949,” as to its 
purpose and meaning and its effect upon the bar of England. 
You will find interesting discussions in Law Reviews and in 
the American Bar Association Journal. I suggest a reading, 
among others, of the articles by Dean Robert G. Storey in 
the February, 1951, issue and by Mr. Warren Freedman in 
the May, 1951, issue. Does it mean socialization or regimen- 
tation of the English Bar? It may properly be considered 
by some as a step in the direction of socializing the legal 
profession but it has not per se that effect and was not en- 
acted for that purpose. It was, I think, to meet a special 
situation in the administration of law in England, perhaps 
having to do with the very great expense of litigation there. 
As Chief Justice Vanderbilt said in speaking of the English 
“Legal Aid and Advice Act, 1949” in an address at a meet- 
ing of the New Jersey Bar Association; “Why should we 
copy an emergency measure that is bred of their fixed profes- 
sional customs and that finds no parallel here?” Personally, 
I am hopeful that that is the situation for a number of 
reasons: 


1. The Lord Chancellor of Great Britain, Viscount 
Jowitt, wrote in 24 New York University Law Review in 
1949, p. 769: “I do not think that even the most die-hard 
Tory can suggest that we are nationalizing the Law or 
interfering with the course of Justice.” 

2. The committee headed by Lord Rushcliffe was ap- 
pointed on May 25, 1944 prior to the election of the labor 
government in England. The work of the Rushcliffe Com- 
mittee was begun and finished under the war-time coalition 
government and the bill which was passed had the support 
of both conservative and labor members of Parliament. 

3. Under the Act, the relationship of attorney and client 
is unaffected, including, of course, the privilege against dis- 
closure of attorney and client communications. Again when 
an attempt to amend the bill was made so as to provide for 
participation in management by non-lawyers, the Law Society 
advised the Lord Chancellor that, if the amendment were 
adopted, its members would have nothing further to do with 
the Plan or Scheme. Thereupon, Parliament passed the bill 
without such amendment. (See “The English Legal Assist- 
ance Plan: A Description of Its Machinery” by Robert D. 
Abrahams, American Bar Association Journal, January, 
1950, p. 31.) 

4. Mr. Littlewood, Chairman of the Legal Aid Com- 
mittee of the Council of the Law Society and a member of 
the Rushcliffe Committee, has said about Mr. Thomas G. 
Lund, Secretary of the Law Society: “That Scheme in the 
first place was prepared entirely by Mr. Lund. It was his 
own idea and he did it unaided. The Committee of the 
Council of course went through it. The Rushcliffe Commit- 
tee * * * adopted almost completely the Scheme put forward 
by the Law Society.” In other words, this was a bar asso- 
ciation drafted plan. (See “The English Assistance Plan: 
Its Significance for American Legal Institutions” by Mr. 
Reginald Heber Smith, American Bar Aassociation Journal, 
June, 1949, p. 453; “The English Legal Assistance Plan: A 
Description of Its Machinery” by Robert D. Abrahams, 
supra. ) 

I am hopeful, too, that the Plan will continue to be man- 
aged by the Bar there and that the rumored agitation for a 
government manager will come to naught. However, one 
must realize from general experience that when the govern- 
ment is invited in, it does not later retire or take itself out. 
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It may very well be that whatever one thinks of the merits 
or demerits of the “Legal Aid and Advice Act, 1949” is en- 
tirely irrelevant to the question of what we should do here in 
our cities and counties—in view of our Federal-state system 
of administration of justice. When I speak of the need for 
legal aid in our country and state, I speak not of the type of 
assistance offered under the English “Legal Aid and Advice 
Act, 1949,” but of the method followed by the Legal Aid 
Society of the City of New York, in Manhattan, since 1876, 
of which you will hear more this morning. I may say, paren- 
thetically, that in our state out of fifty-eight counties which 
have bar associations, twenty-one counties at present ( June 1, 
1951) provide some sort of legal aid assistance. 

It is relevant to point out, however, that it has been found 
through nation-wide surveys in both urban and rural areas 
that there are roughly between seven and ten persons, needing 
legal aid and who cannot affcrd to engage a lawyer, in each 
one thousand of the population; that these nation-wide sur- 
veys indicate a need in rural counties and that local bar asso- 
ciations there have not always conducted a real survey before 
determining for themselves whether or not there is such a 
need; that when local legal aid facilities have been set up, 
deserving cases have come to light which would otherwise 
never have been known either to lawyers or the local bar 
associations. 

It is relevant to point out that, surveying the country as a 
whole, Chief Justice of the United States Vinson has said: 
“Legal Aid should not exist only in the cities; it should be 
extended to every part of this country to protect the rights 
of those who cannot protect themselves.” 

I like the following words of Supreme Court Justice Jack- 
son (American Bar Association Journal, December, 1949, 


p. 979): 


“Today any profession that neglects to put its own house 
in order may find it being dusted out by unappreciative 
and unfriendly hands. Society shows a growing disposition 
to call the professions to account for the use made of their 
privileges. * * * It is only the part of wisdom for the 
leadership of any profession to anticipate the problems and 
difficulties of those it undertakes to serve and to remedy 
them before they grow to public grievances.” 


We have been taught as individuals to love our neighbors. 
We have been taught as lawyers never to reject, because of 
any consideration personal to ourselves, the cause of the de- 
fenseless or oppressed. As far back as Magna Carta in 
Chapter XL in 1215 it was written: “To no one will we sell, 
to no one will we refuse or delay, right or justice.” I have 
called your attention to the Federal and State Constitutions. 
Why all this worry and concern over Legal Aid? Because 
like our lawyer forbears who conceived the idea which was the 
blue-print of the life of this republic and who wrote the rules 
under which they provided for equal justice under law for 
all, we present day lawyers are carrying the torch of liberty 
and as lawyers and judges are seeking to make the constitu- 
tional provisions work. That is always the test: Will they 
work and that means, are there men of good will who will 
help, by action and devotion, to make them work. It is es- 
sentially a lawyer’s dream and we may be the last to see it 
even as a possibility, for to whom shall we throw the torch 
of hope if we go down. Someone has defined charity as love 
in action. Liebniz wrote that justice was nothing else than love 
felt by the wise. I like that because I think that we lawyers 
are votaries in the temple of justice and I like to believe that 
we are wise. If justice is love felt by the wise, then we who 
are votaries are able to show our love for our fellow-men by 
meeting the challenge presented to us and aiding in bringing 
equal justice to them all no matter how lowly or How great. 
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